EVERYTHm 
You  Could  Ask  For 
In  A  Shorthnnd  Pen . . . 


TKadtU 

"Pnicc 


You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  more  practical 
...  or  a  better  writing  pen  than  an 
Esterbrook.  And  everything  about 
it  is  Gregg- Approved !  This  includes 
the  slim,  easy-to-hold  barrel  as  well 
as  the  free-flowing,  firm-fine  Gregg 
point  (^1555 1 . 


You’ve  never  a  worry  about  repair 
delays  or  point  replacement  with  an 
Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen.  Should 

iyou  ever  damage  the  point  you  can 
replace  it  yourself.  Simply  unscrew 
the  damaged  point  and  screw  in  a 
new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell 
Gregg-Approved  Renew-Points  for 
Esterbrook  Pens. 


The  price  of  an  Esterbrook  Short 
hand  Pen  is  surprisingly  low.  Extra 
Gregg-Approved  Renew-Points 
(^1555)  are  low  in  cost,  too.  Only 
35c  at  all  pen  counters. 


TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
...HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO 


In  case  of  damage.,  just 
un. screw  the  old  point  and 
screw  in  a  new  one. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE 
WAY  YOU  WRITE  ^ 


Write  for  FREE  dictation 
facts  booklet  No.  6 — "Facta 
Everyone  Should  Know 
About  Fountain  Pens.’’ 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT  “““‘4^ 


BUSINESS  SCENE 

With  a  new  year  under  the  top  sheet 
on  your  calendar,  it’s  a  good  time  to 
look  at  the  present  status  of  Things 
Business  and  to  see  what  appears  for 
the  first  few  months  of  1952. 

■  General  Prospects— The  general  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  first  half  of  1952 
seems  to  be  for  “more  of  the  same”: 
good  business,  rising  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  not  too  much  inflationary  pressure. 
Beyond  the  first  six  months,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scene  gets  blurred,  in  large  part 
because  of  the  fog  of  unpredictable 
political  possibilities. 

•  Retail  trade  is  looking  up.  Leaders 
in  the  department-store  field,  which  is 
concentrated  in  the  soft-goods  lines,  are 
not  doing  any  handstands.  But  there 
has  been  some  pick-up  in  the  durables 
field— automobiles,  television,  etc. 

One  dour  note:  Stores  say  that  ap¬ 
parel  sales  cannot  get  any  worse.  “Soon¬ 
er  or  later,”  one  executive  said  grimly, 
“people  will  have  to  start  buying  clothes 
again.”  Probably  in  the  first  half  of 
1952. 

In  general,  it  seems  likely  that  over 
the  months  to  come  the  total  volume 
of  consumer  spending  will  move  ahead 
in  steady,  if  not  exactly  sensational, 
fashion. 

•  Capital  expenditures  continue  to 
boom,  with  more  companies  announcing 
major  expansion  plans,  even  though  the 
structural  steel  shortage  will  inevitably 
cause  postponement  of  some  of  them. 

•  Defense  spending,  which  up  to 
now  has  been  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  troop  strength,  is  about 
to  increase  rapidly  for  the  procurement 
of  military  hardware— tanks,  planes,  etc. 
According  to  Charles  E.  Wilson’s  latest 
report,  deliveries  of  military  hard  goods 
will  almost  double  the  current  volume 
by  the  second  quarter  of  next  year,  and 
go  even  higher  in  the  third  quarter. 

•  Brake  on  things  is  the  metals  prob¬ 
lem.  Defense  and  capital  expenditures 
will  make  large  inroads  on  the  supply 
of  basic  metals.  Consequently,  any  in¬ 
ventories  of  automobiles,  unsold  houses, 
etc.,  that  may  still  be  left  after  Christ¬ 
mas  are  likely  to  be  pretty  well  gone 
by  spring.  Then  the  current  pressure 
on  dealers  to  get  rid  of  goods  may 
reverse  itself. 

Total  score:  More  of  Same. 

B  Employment  Picture— Industry’s  ac¬ 
tivity  in  arms  conversion  is  proving 
easier  than  expected— probably  because 
conversion  has  been  slower  than  ex¬ 
pected.  The  pangs  have  been  relative¬ 
ly  mild. 


•  The  over-all  job  market  remains 
excellent,  though  local  pools  of  unem¬ 
ployment  have  been  created  here  and 
there  by  conversion.  The  cutback  in 
autos  and  new-home  building  has  just 
about  balanced  the  stepups  in  defense 
employment. 

•  Man-power  shortage,  as  it  turns 
out,  has  not  developed  any  faster  than 
the  arms  program.  Factory  employment 
is  edging  higher— but  the  principal 
gains  have  been  in  nonmihtary  plants; 
it  could  be  that  conversion  layoffs  have 
transferred  man  power  to  some  extent. 

•  Biggest  increase  in  employment  is 
in  the  number  on  Government  civilian 
payrolls.  This  figure  rose  more  than 
half  a  milhon  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1951,  to  achieve  an  October  20  figmre 
of  6,545,000. 

■  Wobbly  Stock  Market— What  hap¬ 
pened  in  mid-October,  when  the  stock 
market  suddenly  nosed  down?  When 
the  ticker  ran  as  late  as  7  minutes? 
When  the  price  break  was  the  worst  in 
a  year? 

Answer:  Anticipation  of  poor  third- 
quarter  report  of  corporate  profits. 

In  the  third  quarter,  there  was  no 
dearth  of  business;  sales  were  good— 
for  the  most  part  up  a  bit.  But  the 
new  tax  bite  was  taking  effect  (particu¬ 
larly  for  firms  that  had  delayed  their 
earlier-quarter  payoffs),  and  costs— both 
labor  and  material— were  up;  so,  profits 
were  down  and  taxes  were  deeper. 

What  happens  in  the  last  six  weeks 
of  the  year  may  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence.  Most  businessmen  are  expecting 
a  bit  of  improvement  to  tide  them  over. 

■  Color  Television— Everybody’s  off 
the  hook  on  color  television,  “for  the 
duration.”  Defense-mobihzer  Charles  E. 
Wilson  asked  CBS,  possessor  of  the 
legally  approved  color-wheel  system  of 
color  television,  to  suspend  CBS  plans 
for  the  mass  output  of  color  TV  sets 
“to  conserve  critical  materials  until  such 
time  as  these  materials  are  in  sufficient 
supply  to  warrant  production.”  CBS, 
with  few  programs  and  virtually  no 
audience,  accepted  with  alacrity. 

It’s  probably  the  end  of  CBS  color 
TV.  Reason:^  By  the  time  the  ban  (it 
was  really  just  a  request,  not  a  demand) 
is  lifted,  there  will  probably  be  two  or 
three  times  as  many  black-and-white 
TV  sets  in  use  as  there  are  today.  That 
fact  will  make  it  necessary  for  any 
color  TV  to  be  “compatible”  (to  show 
up  well  on  black-and-white  screens). 
RCA’s  system  will  do  that,  but  RCA 
needs  time  to  take  the  costliness  out 
of  its  system;  CBS’s  system  is  not  com¬ 
patible. 


GROUPS 


■  Annual  Research  Contest— Delta  Pi 
Epsilon,  national  graduate  fraternity  in 
business  education,  has  annoimced  its 
twelfth  annual  contest  for  research 
studies  in  business  education.  To  be 
eligible,  the  study  (master’s  thesis,  doc¬ 
tor 5  dissertation,  or  independent  re¬ 
search)  should  have  been  completed 
between  January  1  and  December  31, 
1951,  should  not  have  been  used  as  the 
basis  for  articles  in  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  journals,  and  should  be  forwarded 
by  February  15,  1952,  to  Dr.  H.  G. 
Enterline  (School  of  Business,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Indi¬ 
ana),  who  is  contest  chairman. 

•  Judges  will  be  Dr.  Jessie  Graham 
(Los  Angeles),  Dean  Andrew  Holley 
(Stillwater,  Oklahoma),  and  Dr.  Ann 
Brewington  (Chicago).  The  winning 
study  will  be  published  by  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College,  and  abstracts  of  other 
studies  reviewed  by  the  judges  will  be 
published  in  a  special  issue  of  Review 
of  Business  Education,  journal  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  at 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 


Robert  Finch  .  .  .  NBTA  President 


■  NBTA  in  Chicago— With  one  of  the 
biggest  rosters  of  participants  in  its 
history  (see  list  that  follows),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association 
and  National  Association  &  Council  of 
Business  Schools  should  attract  a  record 
attendance  at  its  Chicago  convention 
(Palmer  House)  on  December  27-29, 
Thursday  through  Saturday. 

The  convention  program  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  last  month’s  issue  of  BEW. 
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Increases  classroom 
efficiency,  typing 
speed,  and  acc  u  racy 

I  'At  Reduces  eye-strain 
and  fatigue 

ik'  Gives  your  class¬ 
room  that  business- 
office  appearance 


De  Luxe  Desk,  Model  101, 
shipped  assembled. 


Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust¬ 
able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ago,  the 
Hammond  Desk  Company  *‘made  a  major  contribution  to 
better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham¬ 
mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  **elevator” 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 
and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

Each  model  b  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
easily  assembled. 

Full  information  about  these  modem  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 


BEW 

12-51 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

O  Free  booklet,  **Your  Correct  Typewriter 

Height.** 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk  Mod¬ 
el  101,  pictured  above. 

Q  Complete  information  about  Table 
Model  140,  not  pictured. 

Name . 


School  . 
Address 


HAMMOND 

DESK 

COMPANY 


5248  Hohman  Avenn* 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Believing  that  many  persons  attend 
conventions  to  hear  people,  BEW  pro¬ 
vides  here  a  “Who’s  Who  and  When** 
directory: 


Agnew,  Peter  L.,  Friday,  9  s  SO 

Allee,  Arthur,  Saturday,  2i00 

Bamea,  H.  T.,  Friday,  9t80 

Bauemfeind,  Harry,  Saturday,  2  tOO 

Beattie,  A.  Donald,  Saturday,  2  sOO 

Beaumont,  John,  Friday,  2s00(  Saturday,  2s00 

Beighey,  Clyde,  NBTA  Memberahlp  Chairman 

Bixler,  Bey  no,  Friday,  2  sOO 

Blackwood,  W.  R.,  Thursday,  9s45{  Friday,  6:30 
Blew,  W.  R.,  Friday,  2  tOO 
Brumley,  Marguerite,  Friday,  9:30 
Carey,  Clarence  B.,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Cathcart,  Ruth,  Friday,  2:00 
Chandler,  Dorothea,  Friday,  2 :00 
Cooke,  Laurel  D.,  Saturday,  2  sOO 
Correll,  O.  M.,  NBTA  Executive  Board)  Friday, 
2:00)  Saturday,  2:00 
Coughlin,  James  F.,  Friday,  2:00 
Cnmmings,  Charles  D.,  Friday,  6:30 
Davis,  Charles  S.,  Friday,  2 :00 
Davis,  Phyllis,  Saturday,  2  sOO 
DeLong,  James  W.,  Friday,  2:00 
Dodds,  Thomas  M.,  NBTA  Exeentlvo  Board) 
Friday,  9:30 

Donaldson,  Leroy  J.,  Friday,  2 :00 
Ehrlich,  Bernard  H.,  Thursday,  10:00 
Faulkner,  Hasel,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Ferris,  Irett,  Friday,  9:30 

Finch,  Robert,  NBTA  President)  Thursday,  8:00 
p.m. )  Satnrday,  6:00  p.  m. 

Fisher,  Albert,  Friday,  2 :00 
Fries,  Albert  C.,  Friday,  2:00 
Gates,  Bruce,  Thursday,  12:30 
Goodman,  Kennard,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Grubbs,  Robert  L.,  Friday,  9:30 
Guthrie,  Mearl,  Satnrday,  2:00 
Gnyer,  Tennyson,  Satnrday,  6:00 
Harrigan,  Jane  Anne,  Friday,  2 :00 
Heimerl,  Ray,  Satnrday,  2:00 
Heller,  Darlene,  Friday,  12:30 
Hosier,  Russell  J.,  NBTA  Second  Vlee-President) 
Friday,  2:00)  Satnrday,  2:00 
Houser,  Mary,  NBTA  Program  Co-ordinator) 
NBTA  Execntive  Board 
Howell,  Doris,  Friday,  9:30 
Hntchens,  Carl  A.,  Friday,  2:00 
Inyart,  Robert,  Friday,  2:00 
Jackson,  A.  Raymond,  Saturday,  2:00 
Johnson,  Lela,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Jndd,  Walter  H.,  Friday,  6:30 
Kamprath,  W.  E.,  Saturday,  2:00 
Karr,  John  H.,  Saturday,  2 :00 
Kincaid,  J.  K.,  Thursday,  10:00 
Klaus,  Mildred,  Satnrday,  2:00 
Lanier,  H.  J,.  Saturday,  2:00 
Lcderer,  Edwin  A.,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Maetsold,  E.  R.,  NAACBS  Program  Chairman 
Mallory,  Leon,  Friday,  9:30 
Mason,  Ralph,  Friday,  9:30)  Friday,  2:00 
Mayer,  Forrest,  Friday,  2:00 
McFadden,  C.  H.  S.,  Friday,  9:30 
McLeod,  Marjorie,  Satnrday,  2:00 
Miller,  Jay  W.,  NA&CBS  President)  Thursday, 
10:00)  Thursday,  2:30)  Friday,  6:30 
Moodie,  Cordon  M.,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Mnncie,  Hugh,  Friday,  2:00 
Muse,  Paul,  NBTA  Treasurer 
Mntchler,  Grace,  Friday,  2 :00 
Neck,  Harry,  Friday,  9:30 
Orton,  Dwayne,  Thursday,  8:00 
Parvis,  Perle  Marie,  Friday,  2 :00 
Pearsall,  George,  Friday.  2 :00 
Place,  Irene,  Friday,  2 :00 
Pope,  H.  Everett,  Friday,  9:30 
RaReto,  Donald,  Saturday,  2:00 
Rasely,  Hiram  N.,  Friday,  6:30 
Roberts,  Andra,  Friday,  2:00 
Robinson,  Stanley  C.,  Friday,  9:30 
Rnpple,  Ray,  Friday,  9:30 
Schafer,  MacHenry,  Friday,  9:30 
Schneh,  Marjorie,  Friday,  2 :00 
Staehle,  Jack,  Friday,  9:30 

Stickler,  Robert  T.,  NBTA  Local  Chairman) 
FHday,  2:00 

Sullivan,  Mary,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Summer,  Lanra  H.,  Friday,  9:30 
Thompson,  James  M.,  Friday,  9:30 
Threlkeld,  Ena,  Satnrday,  2 :00 
Tidwell,  M.  Fred,  Friday,  2:00 
Toll,  LewU,  NBTA  Executive  Board)  Friday, 
9:30)  Satnrday,  2:00 
Trytten,  John  M.,  Satnrday,  2:00 
Warren,  F.  E.,  Satnrday,  2:00 
Whale,  Leslie  J.,  NBTA  Secretary 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Teach  the  way  you  always  have — with  the  same 
methods  and  text  books — but  with  IBM  Electrics  your 
students  learn  much  more  quickly! 


fyflO!^AL- 


AlP^ 


Using  a  light,  easy  touch  on  all  IBM  keys,  students 
master  the  basic  skills  in  far  less  time.  You  can  eliminate 
many  monotonous  drills,  using  the  extra  time  to  build 
greater  speed  and  acciu*acy  than  ever  before. 

IBM  Electric  Typewriters  make  teaching  easier, 
make  learning  easier.  That's  another  reason  more  and 
more  schools  are  replacing  with  IBM’s. 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-9 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Please  send  booklet,  ^"Electric  Type¬ 
writers  in  Education, and  complete 
educational  kit. 

We'd  like  to  see  your  new  full-color 
sound  movie,  ^^Electric  Typing 
Time,"  on _ 


(date) 


Name- 


INTERN  ATION  AL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


School- 


Address- 


City- 


-State- 
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are 

You  a  new  reader? 

If  so,  you’ll  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  Business  Education  World 
is  the  most  uridely  circulated  magazine 
of  its  kind  in  the  business  education 
field  today  —  15,000  readers  receive 
BEW  every  month. 

In  BEW  you’ll  find  every  issue  filled 
with  “how-to-teach-it”  features  on 
shorthand,  filing,  typing,  bookkeeping, 
office  practice,  and  distributive  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  magazine  that  will  make 
your  teaching  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  and  first  copies 
will  be  rushed  to  you  I 


Business  Education  World  ,..,2 

I  330  West  42  Street 

I  New  York  18,  New  York 

I  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  2 
I  years  at  $4;  1  year  at  $2.50. 

I  Enclosed  find  payment  of  $ . 

I  Name  . 

I  School  . 

j  City .  Zone -  State . 

I  Position  held  . 


An  outstanding  award 
to  an  outstanding  student . . . 

THE  DR.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 
MEMORiAL  AWARD 


to 

present 
at  graduation 

(front) 


to  mark 
achievement 
throughout 
the  year 

(reverse) 


. . .  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  educator 


Price:  $3.50  each. 


Please  order  on 
school  letterhead. 


EL  CLUB  CERVANTES 

P.  0.  Box  1110  •  Harrisburg  •  Penna.,  U.S.A. 


LESLIE 


TYPING  PSPS 
SIMPLIFIED 


A  completely  new  idea  in  the  teaching  of  typing.  No  nonsense  drills 
(/r/),  no  isolated  word  drills.  Typing  learners  type  sentences  in 
the  first  teaching  period;  all  practice  is  on  connected  matter.  The 
simplifications  of  the  learning  process  bring  greater  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  greater  opportunity  to  attain  skill  in  the  fundamental 
office  applications  of  typing  in  the  carefully  directed  drill  provided 
by  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  .  .  .  and  all  this  with  fewer  failures. 

Write  immediately  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  and  also  for  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  in  which  you  are  interested. 


TYPING  SIMPLIFIED 
One  Year  Course  (High  School,  160  lessons) 
Two  Year  Course  (High  School,  320  lessons) 
College  Course  (200  lessons) 

Brief  Course  (100  lessons) 


Ready  now 
Ready  now 
Ready  January 
Ready  January 


Send  your  request  to  nearest  office 

Business  Education  Division 
AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

55  Fifth  Avenue  300  Pike  Street  351  East  Ohio  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


Wheland,  Howard,  NBTA  First  Vice-Preaideat  | 
Friday,  2:00|  Saturday,  9il5|  Saturday,  2:00 
Winger,  Fred,  Friday,  2:00 
Woolschlager,  Ruth,  Saturday,  2:00 
Worthy,  James  C.,  Friday,  9:30 
Yoenm,  Mary,  Friday,  9  :SO 


■  Convention  Calendar— 

•  November  27-30.  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association,  in  Minneapolis;  John 
A.  Beaumont,  presiding  over  business- 
education  meetings. 

•  December  8.  Eastern  Unit  of 
Catholic  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn;  Sister  Catherine' 
Maria,  presiding. 

•  December  26-29.  Fifty-fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  of 
the  National  Association  and  Council 
of  Business  Schools,  in  Chicago  (Pal¬ 
mer  House);  Robert  Finch,  presiding. 

•  December  28.  Pennsylvania  BEA, 
in  Harrisburg. 

•  December  28.  Annual  banquet 
and  address  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  at 
NBTA  convention,  Chicago  (Palmer 
House),  with  Pi  Chapter  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College  as  hosts. 

•  February  22-23.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Business-Teacher  Training  In¬ 
stitutions,  in  Chicago;  Dr.  John  A. 
Trytten,  presiding. 

■  C.  E.  A.  Leaders— The  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  Vicinity  is  a  league  of  six 
area  associations: 

Accounting  and  Commercial  Law  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  Murray  Neinstein,  presi- 
dent 

Catholic  Business  Education  (regional) 
Association,  Sr.  Catherine  Maria,  presi- 
dent 

Distributive  Education  Association,  Eu¬ 
gene  Corenthal,  president 

Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association, 
Edwin  Bowman,  president 

Pitman  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Jack  Grossman,  president 

Private  Schools  Association,  Wallace 
W.  Renshaw,  president 

Each  association  holds  one  or  more 
of  its  own  meetings— the  Gregg  group, 
for  example,  met  on  October  27— and 
the  combined  Association  holds  a  con¬ 
vention  each  spring. 

President  of  the  CEA  organization  is 
Nathan  Baltor.  Others  who  comprise 
the  executive  board,  in  addition  to  the 
presidents  of  the  individual  associa¬ 
tions,  include:  Marks  Lifton,  first 
Vice-president;  Mildred  Allison,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Morton  Fuchs, 
tieasurer;  Margaret  Killelea,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Joseph  Gruber,  Harold 
Baron,  A.  J.  Kestenbaum,  and  Ella 
S.  Salitan. 

■  New  Association  Officers- 

•  Montana  BEA:  Earl  Stickney 
(Lewistown),  president;  Larry  Malm- 
BORG  (Three  Forks),  secretary;  and 
Marjorie  Zimmerman  (Chinook), 
treasurer. 
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•  North  Dakota:  James  Fagerstrom 
(Grand  Forks),  president;  John 
Yonker  (Bismarck),  vice-president; 
and  Rita  Ballentine  (Rugby),  sec¬ 
retary. 

•  Midwestern  Pennyslvania:  Wil¬ 
liam  Cartwright  (Clarion),  presi¬ 
dent;  Ralph  Baker  (Rimersburg),  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Florence  R.  Crisman 
(Knox),  treasurer. 

•  Maryland  BEA:  L.  Blanche 
Stevens  (Lowson),  president;  Mrs. 
Helen  Hearn  (Baltimore  Board  of 
Education),  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Vallie  B.  Warehime  (Manchester), 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Lotz 
(Clarksville),  treasurer. 


SCHOOLS 


■  Consolidations— 

•  In  Duluth,  Minnesota,  the  Duluth 
Business  University  and  Civil  Service 
School  Inc.  and  the  Hursh  Business 
College  have  consolidated.  The  new 
school,  staffed  principally  by  Hursh 
instructors,  retains  the  name  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Duluth  Business  University. 

•  In  New  York  City,  the  Scudder 
School  (one  of  the  oldest  secretarial 
schools  in  the  country)  has  merged  with 
the  New  York  City  branch  of  the 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries. 
Scudder  was  established  in  1895  as  a 
Normal  School,  and  it  was  reorganized 
as  a  secretarial  school  in  1926.  Wash¬ 
ington  School  was  established  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  1920,  and  opened  its 
New  York  City  division  in  1936. 

The  combined  enrollment  of  the 
Washington  and  Scudder  student  body 
is  about  600  students.  Mrs.  Dora  R. 
Kimber,  president  of  Scudder  since 
1942,  is  remaining  as  an  administrator 
of  the  new  school,  which  retains  the 
name  of  the  Washington  School  for 
Secretaries.  ( 

■  Part-Time  Civil  Service?— The  U.S. 
Civil  Service  (desperate  for  qualified 
stenographers)  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Council  of  Business  Schools 
(almost  desperate  for  more  students) 
are  working  on  a  unique  plan  that 
would  serve  their  mutual  needs: 

Civil  Service  would  give  a  qualifying 
examination  for  typists,  stenographers, 
and  clerical  workers;  but  the  exam 
would  consist  merely  of  an  aptitude 
test,  not  performance.  Those  who  pass 
(indicating  that  the  applicants  have  the 
mental  prowess  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  although  they  need  not  be  high 
school  grads)  would  be  hired  on  a 
half-time  basis.  The  employees  would 
go  to  school  the  other  half  day,  taking 
intensive  shorthand  and  typing  courses 
and  paying  their  own  tuition.  At  the 
end  of  the  training  program,  the  em¬ 
ployees  would  go  on  the  full-time  pay¬ 
roll. 


Th«  Rcminaton  Electri-conomy 


Remii^ton  Electri-conomy  Type- 
wtiliffits  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
today’s  business  world  in  turning  out  more 
work,  bett&r  work  in  less  time  and  with  less 
effort ...  SO  essential  when  the  accent  is  on 
increased  individual  productivity. 

That’s  why  it’s  so  important  to  prepare 
your  students  for  tomorrow’s  positions  by 
training  them  on  superb  new  Remington 
Electri-conomy  Typewriters  today.. They’ll 
go  for  the  fast  effortless  t3rping  and  the 
handsome  finished  results  and  you'll  enjoy 
teaching  with  an  Electri-conomy  because 
it’s  so  much  faster,  easier. 

send  for  a  copy 

Mail  coupon  below  for  Free  folder 
“Electric  Typing  vs.  Manual  Typing’.’* 


future 


■  tHIIAt  TTnilC 


Remington  Rond,  Room  2367,*315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

□  Yes,  I  would  like  a  free  copy  of  folder  RE  8300. 

□  I  would  like  FREE  demonstration  of  the  Electri-conomy. 


Nome — 
School  — 
Address. 
City - 


.Zone. 


.State. 
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Lewis  Boynton,  now  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 


PEOPLE 


■  Newly  Reported  Doctorates— 

•  Lewis  D.  Boynton,  chairman  of 
the  business  education  department  at 
the  Teachers  College  of  (New  Britain) 
Connecticut  (B.S.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  M.A.  Columbia  University),  Doctor 
of  Education,  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College,  August.  Thesis:  A 
Methods  Text  in  Bookkeeping  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  Teachers.  Major  Advisor;  Dr. 
H.  L.  Forkner. 

•  Frances  Chapman,  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  (B.S.  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  M.Ed.  University 
of  Pittsburgh),  Doctor  of  Education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  August.  The¬ 
sis:  A  Comparison  of  the  Memory  Load 
of  the  Anniversary  and  Simplified  Edi¬ 
tions  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Major  Ad¬ 
visor:  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry. 

•  Robe'rt  L.  Thistlethwatte,  of 
Western  Illinois  (Macomb)  State  Col¬ 
lege  (B.S.  Central  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  M.A.  University  of  Iowa),  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  University  of  Iowa,  June. 
Thesis:  The  Labor  Press.  Major  Ad¬ 
visor:  Dr.  Walter  Daykin. 

•  Fred  C.  Archer,  formerly  of  Hoff- 
stra  College  and  now  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  St.  Cloud,  Minne¬ 
sota  (B.C.S.  and  M.A.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity),  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  New 
York  University.  Thesis:  Tne  Origin 
and  Extent  of  Standards  in  Clerical 
Work.  Major  Advisor:  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax. 

■  Appointments— 

•  Elwood  Layman,  of  Frostburg, 
Maryland,  was  named  head  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  College  business  de¬ 
partment,  which  was  reinstated  this  fall 
after  an  absence  from  the  school’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  two  years. 

•  Margaret  Lesesne,  graduate  of 


Frances  Chapman,  now  Ed.D.  (Pitt) 

Converse  College  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  commerce  at  Limestone 
College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina. 

•  Wendall  FroLER,  for  the  past 
four  years  D.  E.  director  at  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Teachers  CJollege,  has  become 
a  teacher  trainer  in  the  distributive 
education  department  of  Western 
Michigan  (Kalamazoo)  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  A  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  Fidler  has  served  as  teacher  trainer, 
co-ordinator,  and  instructor  in  several 
eastern  schools.  Now  an  associate  of 
Adrian  Trimpe,  state  teacher  trainer, 
he  will  conduct  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  programs  in  D.E. 

•  Donald  G.  Hanson,  from  the  staff 
of  Bryant  College,  Providence,  has 
joined  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
as  representative  in  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  He 
succeeds  Mr.  L.  O.  Cummins,  who  has 
retired. 

•  Mrs.  Zada  B.  Martin,  formerly 
at  the  high  school  at  Clarendon,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  is  now  instructor  of  secretarial 
science  at  Southern'  State  College,  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Arkansas. 

•  Sara  Anderson,  B.S.  and  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  business  teacher  in  several  schools 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  has 
joined  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  at  Madison  State  Clollege,  Harri¬ 
sonburg,  Virginia.  She  will  be  director 
of  student  teaching  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

•  Dorothy  Daes,  B.S.  and  M.S. 
from  Indiana  University  and  former 
teacher  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  has  joined 
Cloyd  Armbrister’s  staff  at  Ck)ncord 
College,  Athens,  West  Virginia,  as  an 
instructor  in  secretarial  science. 

•  John  S.  Maine,  master’s  graduate 
and  doctoral  candidate  at  George  Pea¬ 
body  (Dollege  for  Teachers,  is  new  head 
of  the  typewriting  department  at  the 


R.  L.  Thistlethwaite,  now  Ph.D.  (Iowa) 


Steed  College  of  Technology^.  Mrs. 
Maine  is  in  charge  of  the  branch  school 
at  EUizabethton,  Tennessee,  where  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maine  conduct  evening 
classes. 

•  Mae  Walker,  until  recently  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  is  now 
Acting  Head  of  the  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  Huntington  (Indiana) 
College,  with  the  rank  of  Associate 
Professor  of  Secretarial  Science. 

•  Mildred  E.  Griffith,  B.S.  Grove 
City  College  and  M.A.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  named  a  new  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  Thiel  College.  She  .has  also 
taught  in  Pennsylvania’s  Fredonia, 
Charleroi,  and  Erie  high  schools.  Miss 
Griffith  succeeds  Carolyn  Arnold 
who  resigned  last  summer. 

•  J.  H.  McKensie,  department  head 
at  New  Castle  (Pa.)  High  School,  is 
on  leave  of  absence  to  teach  accounting 
at  Westminster  Ckillege. 

•  Mildred  Lockwood,  formerly 
vice-principal  at  Erie  Academy,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  business 
education  for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Public 
Schools. 

•  Sara  Wiley,  formerly  department 
head  at  Indiana  (Pa.)  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

•  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  director 
of  courses  in  business  education  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  for  the  fall  term— first  leave 
in  twenty-one  years  at  the  University— 
but  will  return  for  the  spring  semester. 
To  his  staff,  another  instructor:  Mr. 
Woodie  Tucker. 

•  Dr.  Inez  Rae  Wells,  Ohio  State 
University,  has  been  promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  associate  professor. 

•  In  Las  Vegas,  three  additions  to 
the  School  of  Business  Administration 
of  New  Mexico  Highlands  University: 
Dale  B.  Ferrel,  C.P.A.,  former 
auditor  and  faculty  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver;  John  R.  Herzfeld, 
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FOR  FASTER  PROSRESS  .  .  .  BitTER  EONIROl 

TYPEWRITING  FOR  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 

The  new  all-inclusive  drill  book 

by  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

More  than  400  timed  writings  and  special-purpose  drills 
designed  to  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  students 
at  any  level  of  instruction  ...  in  any  classroom  situation, 
from  a  drill  period  of  fifteen  minutes  to  a  full  hour's  les¬ 
son— or  more! 


Fred  Archer,  now  Ph.D.  (N.Y.U.) 


top  candidate  (of  13,885)  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  CkP.A.  examination  in  1949;  and 
Harry  S.  Walkkr,  formerly  instructor 
at  Graceland  College  (Lamoni,  Iowa) 
and  buyer  at  Montgomery  Ward. 

•  Claudia  C^leveland,  for  the  past 
tliree  years  an  instructor  at  Lebanon 
(Oregon)  Union  High  School  and  ac¬ 
tive  participant  in  West  C.oast  business- 
teacher  organizations,  has  been  ap- 
jxiinted  an  instnic'tor  in  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Portland,  to  begin  a  program 
of  secretarial  science  at  the  University. 
The  University  is  operated  by  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  has 
only  recently  become  a  coeducational 
institution.  Miss  Cleveland  is  complet¬ 
ing  her  master’s  at  Oregon  State  (Cor¬ 
vallis). 

■  Private  Lives— 

•  Nathan  B.  Stone,  president  of 
Stone  College,  New  Haven,  since  1900, 
died  in  late  October  after  a  lingering 
illness.  His  long  service  to  business  edu¬ 
cation  was  reported  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  on  these  pages  in  the  September 
issue  of  BEW.  Direction  of  the  school 
continues  in  the  hands  of  Litell  R. 
Stone,  who  for  some  time  has  been 
executive  vice-president  of  Stone  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  William  Reilly,  instnictor  in 
business  education  at  Bradford  (Pa.) 
High  School,  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  with  the  Navy.  He  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Trinidad. 

•  Joseph  Pallone,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  instructor  at  Arnold  (Pa.)  High 
School  and  now  principal  of  the  junior 
high  school  of  that  city,  has  purchased 
the  New  Kensington  Business  College. 

•  E.  R.  Shaw,  president  of  Detroit 
Business  Universitv,  died  suddenlv  on 
July  7. 

•  Henry  J.  Lunger,  for  sixteen 
years  president  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
School  of  Commerce,  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  He  had  retired  in  1946. 


USEFUL,  INFORMATIVE  MATERIAL 

Subject  matter  deals  equally  with 
Typewriting  Technique  (Section  1), 
Office  Practice  (Section  2),  and 
Personal  Improvement  (Section  3). 

GRADUATED,  REPETITIVE 
LEARNING  PATTERN 

First,  vocabulary  is  practiced  in  pre¬ 
views;  then,  in  sentences;  finally,  in 
connected  matter.  The  same  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  repeated  in  successive  drill 
units. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLI 

New  York  IH . .330  West  42n(l  Street 

Chicago  6 . Ill  North  Canal  Street 

San  Francisco  4 . 68  Post  Street 


TAILORED  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

Two  cumulative  word  counts  in  all 
timed  writings  ...  at  the  end  of  each 
line  .  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  each  para¬ 
graph.  Special-purpose  drills  for  every 
typing  weakness. 

Simple,  direct  instructions  make  it 
virtually  a  self-teacher. 

Now  ready.  Write  your  nearest 
Gregg  office, 

SHING  COMPANY 


Dallas  1 . 2210  Pacific  Avenue 

Toronto  4 . 253  Spadina  Rd. 


London  W  .C.  1 . 51  Russell  Square 


Visual  Teaching  is  Modern  Teaching 

IT'S  EASIEST  .  . .  MOST  EFFICIENT 

WITH  A  KARLO 

"niE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND  wu  de. 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just  the  right  audio-visual  training 
equipment  for  the  modem  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher 
can  easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  techniquee  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  class. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjostabla  te  heialits 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  lea*  vrevenl 
^Svobblina**  and  it  rides  on  free4N>llina  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  tumina.  Sturdy  and  attractlTeu 
the  Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood 
top.  It  takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  earn 
pan  today  for  full  details, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  ANO 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 

KARL  MANUFACTURIN6  COMPARY 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
I  34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

J  'Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

I  Send  additional  information  on  oil  available  nedeli  ef  tbs 
I  Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  yea. 

j  NAME  . 

I  ADDRESS  . 

I 

I  CITY  .  STATE  . 
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With  New  Sensational  PAGE  GAGE 


RED  SIGNAL 


Takes  the  guesswork  out  of  page  end 
typing!  Just  set  Page  Gage  and  begin  typ¬ 
ing.  When  you  are  2}/^"  from  the  end  of 
the  page,  red  signal  pops  up  to  warn  you 
. . .  tells  and  keeps  telling  how  much  space 
is  left  as  you  tyjie  to  the  end  of  the  page. 

Page  Gage  lets  you  type  right  down  to 
the  last  line  without  fear  of  overtyping. 

Page  Gage  is  only  one  of  many  “luxury” 
features  found  only  on  the  all-new  Smith- 
Corona.  See  how  “Luxury  Typing”  makes 
teaching  and  learning  easier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Call  your  Smith-Corona  representa¬ 
tive  now. 


OFFICE  TYPEWRITER 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons, 
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THESE  WESTERN  LEADERS  —  (1)  F.  K.  Bongs,  (2)  Kenneth  Hansen,  (3)  Gertrude  Knie,  (4)  Luvicy  Hill,  (5)  Earl  Nicks,  (6)  Vernon  Payne, 
(7)  Chairman  Esby  C.  McGill,  (8)  Edna  McCormick,  (9)  Dean  Cecil  Puckett,  (10)  Warren  Caster,  (11)  Helen  Borland,  (12)  ).  B.  Busse,  (13)  0.  A. 
Porks,  and  (14)  Grace  Bumpus  —  are  the  ones  behind  this  newest  professional  development: 


A  New  Or3anization  of  Business  Teachers  Started  in  West 


In  the  long  column  of  states  just  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are  about 
8,000  business  teachers.  More  than  a 
thousand  of  them  belong  to  the  United 
Business  Education  Association.  They 
comprise  what  is  known  as  UBEA’s 
“District  V.” 

Although  most  of  these  members  be¬ 
long  to  state  organizations  that  are  affil¬ 
iated  with  UBEA,  they  have  not  had  a 
regional  organization  of  their  own  com¬ 
parable  to  Eastern,  Southern,  or  West¬ 
ern,  to  hold  conventions  or  represent  the 
area’s  teachers.  Now  they  will. 

■  Initiative— Last  summer  the  educa¬ 
tors  pictured  above  met  in  Denver  at 
the  suggestion  of  Esby  C.  McGill  and 
the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver’s  Dean  Cecil  Puckett.  Many  other 
regional  leaders  were  invited;  those  able 
to  attend  were: 

F.  K.  Bangs,  University  of  Colorado 
Helen  Bonand,  University  of  Colorado 
Grace  Bumpus,  University  of  Denver 
J.  B.  Busse,  Minot  (N.Dak. )  State  College 
Warren  Caster,  New  Mexico  BE  A  president 
Kenneth  Hansen,  Colorado  State  (Greeley) 
Luvicy  Hill,  University  of  Nebraska 
Gertrude  Knie,  University  of  Nebraska 
Edna  McCormick,  Colo.  Woman’s  College 
E.  C.  McGill,  Kansas  State  (Emporia) 
Earl  Nicks,  University  of  Denver 
Vernon  Payne,  New  Mexico  Highlands 
O.  A.  Parks,  North  Dakota  (Bottineau) 
Cecil  Puckett,  University  of  Denver 


A  Special  B.E.W.  Report 


■  Problems— Under  the  temporary 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  McGill,  the  group 
discussed  the  multiple  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  organizing  a  new  association: 

•  Geography.  Included  in  the  area 
are  ten  states: 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New  Mexico 


North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South  Dakota 
Texas 
Wyoming 


It’s  a  long,  long  way  from  Galveston 
to  Helena  or  Bismarck.  It  is  likely  that 
Montana,  the  westernmost  state  of  the 
group,  may  prefer  to  link  eventually 
with  the  Western  BEA  instead  of  the 
new  organization. 

•  Competition.  Many  of  the  states 
have  their  own  organizations,  usually 
linked  with  the  state  teachers  associa¬ 
tion  or  with  “institute”  districts.  Some 
of  the  states  have  several  groups— Col¬ 
orado,  for  example,  has  four;  Texas  has 
twelve.  The  presence  of  the  district 
groups,  however,  the  conferees  agreed, 
represents  not  competition  but  resources 
for  co-operation. 

About  two  hundred  in  the  area  have 
membership  in  the  NBTA,  but  the  con¬ 


ferees  believed  that  only  a  score  or  (wo 
of  these  were  able  regularly  to  attend 
NBTA  conventions  in  the  midwest. 
Why  do  they  join  NBTA  then?  To  get 
the  American  Business  Education  year¬ 
book  and  quarterly  (which  NBTA  pub¬ 
lishes  jointly  with  EBTA)  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  professionalism  for  which 
the  area  is  well  noted. 

•  Financing.  The  UBEA  members  in 
the  ten  states  already  pay  $3  for  annual 
dues.  Would  more  dues  have  to  be  paid? 

Involved  in  this  question  are  matters 
far  removed  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  UBEA  is  attempting  to  draw  the 
Eastern  and  National  BTA’s  into  affil¬ 
iation  with  UBEA  as  eastern  and  central 
divisions  of  UBEA.  Part  of  the  problem 
here,  too,  is  in  financing.  EBTA  and 
NBTA  have  big,  expensive  conventions. 
EBTA  and  NBTA  already  publish 
jointly  a  yearbook  and  a  quarterly,  while 
UBEA  itself  publishes  a  quarterly  and 
an  8-times-a-year  magazine. 

If  NBTA  and  EBTA  affiliate,  their 
quarterly  would  probably  be  merged 
with  UBEA’s  quarterly;  the  UBEA  mag¬ 
azine  would  go  to  all  members;  and  the 
NBTA-EBTA  yearbook  might  also  go  to 
all  members.  But  the  yearbook  costs 
money— more  than  the  present  UBEA 
dues  would  cover.  If  NBTA  and  EBTA 
do  affiliate,  the  unified  dues  would  prob- 
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ably  increase  UBEA  dues  by  $1.50  or  Mountain- Plains  teachers  are  these 
$2,  making  a  $4.50  or  $5  annual  fee.  pro  tern  officers  and  committee  chair- 
That  would  still  be  a  bargain  for  mem-  men:  E.  C.  McGill,  general  chairman; 
bers,  but  it  does  not  provide  much  Earl  G.  Nicks,  vice-chairman  and  head 
money  for  the  affiliates  to  operate  on.  of  the  convention  committee  composed 
Puzzle:  Suppose  someone  does  not  of  himself,  Edna  McCormick,  Grace 
want  to  receive  a  yearbook?  Maybe  Bumpus,  Kenneth  Hansen,  and  Helen 
there  will  be  separate  with-a-book  and  Borland;  Gertrude  Knie,  secretary  (Edna 
tvithout-a-book  memberships.  McCormick  had  served  as  recording 

Puzzle:  Is  it  cricket  for  everyone  in  an  secretary  during  the  conference);  and 
organization  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  a  Vernon  Payne,  treasurer, 
convention,  or  should  those  attending  it  Cecil  Puckett  heads  the  Constitution 
share  the  cost  with  advertising?  There’s  Committee,  to  which  all  conferees  be- 
a  strong  drift  toward  the  latter  alternate,  long.  O.  A.  Parks  was  appointed  head 
•  Meetings.  When  and  where  to  of  the  Membership  Committee,  which 
hold  an  annual  convention  represents 

still  another  problem.  Solutions:  “  ” 

and  Southern  rotate  the  location  of  their 

conventions,  so  would  the  new  group  of  W 

held  on  a  coliege  campus  where ^dormi- 

Friday,  and  Saturday  in  June  have  been 

selected  for  the  annual  meeting.  I?  *  /  ^ 

(Western  and  Eastern  meet  at  Easter,  |  ^  ^  J 

National  meets  at  Christmas,  Southern  |  I  if*" 

and  AVA  meet  at  Thanksgiving,  and  »  1  I  ’  ’  J  WKBKK  I'"”"  " 

the  UBEA  Representative  Assembly  11  , 

convenes  during  the  NEA  meeting  held  M  ^ i 


is  to  be  composed  of  state  directors. 
■  The  Future— The  Denver  conferees 
were  unanimous  in  feeling  that  they  liad 
taken  a  momentous  step  to  stimulate* 
professional  growth  and  representation 
for  business  education  in  the  Mountain- 
Plains  Region. 

Right  now  the  members  of  the  group 
are  watclhng  their  mailboxes  closely, 
waiting  for  (a)  votes  of  confidence  from 
the  area  business  teachers  and  local 
associations’  leaders  and  (b)  offers  of 
help  in  doing  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  involved  in  setting  up  the  new 
organization. 


THIS  IS  THE  STAFF,  working  with  Dr.  lames  Cemmell  (left,  front  row),  required 
to  conduct  the  vast  military  clerk-typist  training  program  at  Penn  State  College. 


The  Soldiers  Return  to  Penn  State 


typewriting,  filing,  military  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  reports  and  records. 

■  Staff— Dr.  James  Gemmell,  chairman 
of  the  Business  Education  Division  at 
Penn  State,  is  director  of  the  Clerk- 
Typist  School.  He  is  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  about  fifty  teachers,  who  are  divided 
equally  among  the  five  subject  areas. 

The  supervisors  and  co-ordinators  are 
shown  with  Doctor  Gemmell  in  the  first 
row  of  the  picture  alxwe.  Left  to  right, 
thev  are: 


Mary  E.  Norton,  of  State  College,  su- 
pervi.sor  of  filing  instruction. 

Mrs.  Ruth  eVSteen,  on  leave  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  supervisor  of 
typewriting. 

Helen  H.  Thompson,  of  State  College, 
supervisor  of  records  and  reports. 

Kathryn  B.  Work,  from  the  Wright-Pat- 
terson  Air  Base,  supervisor  of  military  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Mrs.  Irol  W.  Balsley,  formerly  at  Indiana 
University,  co-ordinator. 

Opal  H.  DcLancey,  formerly  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  co-ordinator. 

James  P.  Stewart,  State  College,  super¬ 
visor  of  business  English. 
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LoWCrinO  the  Hurdles  ^  formula  for  making  the  introduction  of 

^  ^  tramcription  easier  and  more  successful.  Developed  in 

a  business  college,  the  program  can  readily  be  incorporated  in  many  college  or 
high  school  secretarial-training  programs. 


How  to  Organize  a  Pretranscription 
Program  that  Improves  Transcribing 


KATHLEEN  BERGER 
Chandler  School  for  Women 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Discovery!  We  have  found  a  delight¬ 
ful  way  to  cross  that  hazardous  gulf 
between  learning  shorthand  and  using 
shorthand.  We  have  discovered  that 
teachers  can  introduce  the  art  of  tran¬ 
scription  effectively  and  happily  by  or¬ 
ganizing  a  detailed  pretranscription 
training  program. 

■  When  to  Start  Pretranscription 
Training— Although  both  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  teachers  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  responsibility,  from  the  first  to 
last  days  of  instruction,  to  emphasize 
all  the  production,  punctuation,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  other  factors  related  to  suc¬ 
cessful  transcribing,  we  find  that  time 
devoted  to  giving  pretranscription 
training  as  a  separate  course  results  in 
easier  and  better  transcribing. 

We  have  found  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  transcription  can  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  presented  as  soon  as  a  class 
has  completed  the  shorthand  Manual. 
Introducing  this  early,  the  process  by 
which  shorthand  outlines  are  converted 
into  typed  words  repays  us  with  per¬ 
fected  techniques;  moreover,  students 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  imperfect  transcribing  habits. 

Three  or  four  weeks  can  be  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  instruction. 

■  How  to  Give  Pretranscription  Train¬ 
ing— The  teacher  is  the  star  in  introduc¬ 
ing  transcription.  She  uses  all  the  tools 
of  her  profession— demonstration,  illus¬ 
tration,  endless  patience,  and  an  ever¬ 
present  sense  of  humor— in  building  the 
correct  habits  and  approved  techniques 
of  the  successful  shorthand  writer  and 
transcriber. 

Specifically,  her  results  stem  from 
three  simple  steps: 

•  Step  One:  The  teacher’s  first  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  tran¬ 
scription  in  three  short,  easy  stages. 
These  stages  are— 

1.  Transcription  of  the  perfect  notes 
in  the  textbook,  the  material  having 
been  studied  and  practiced  by  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

2.  Transcription  from  the  student’s 
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copied  notes  of  material  from  the  text¬ 
book. 

3.  Transcription  from  the  student’s 
notes  of  new  material  that  she  has  prac¬ 
ticed. 

•  Step  Two:  The  teacher  duplicates 
in  advance  perfect,  typed  copies  of  the 
materials  that  the  pretranscription 
group  will  first  transcribe.  She  shows 
this  to  the  class  before  transcription. 
She  helps  the  students  in  every  way 
possible— giving  them  the  margin  set¬ 
tings,  the  letter  style,  the  positions  of 
tabulator  stops,  the  spelling  of  the 
proper  names,  etc.  She  discusses  with 
them  in  advance  every  point  that  might 
possibly  cause  hesitation  at  the  machine. 

The  purpose  of  Step  Two  is  to  as¬ 
sure  that  every  student  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  her  first  transcrib¬ 
ing  efforts. 

•  Step  Three:  The  instructor  states, 
again  and  again,  over  and  over,  that 
students  will  grow  steadily  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  transcribe  more  and  more  short¬ 
hand  outlines  per  minute  IF  they  will 
keep  their  eyes  on  their  shorthand  notes 
while  transcribing.  Progress  depends 
on  stressing  and  forcing  home  that 
point. 

The  objective  of  the  pretranscription 
program— and  no  more  satisfactory  out¬ 
come  can  be  desired  or  expected— is  to 
assure  that  the  student  develops  the 
habit  of  typing  from  shorthand  notes 
continuously  and  without  interruption. 

■  Habit  Clinic— If  we  are  to  help  the 
student  develop  that  habit  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  with  continuity,  it  is  important  that 
all  material  used  in  the  pretranscription 
course  be  assigned  for  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  advance,  excepting  only  the 
new-matter  dictation  introduced  in 
stage  three,  near  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
transcription  program. 

The  teacher  contributes  as  much  in¬ 
formation  to  the  transcribing  situation 
as  she  can,  spells  the  surname  of  the 
addressee  and  the  name  of  the  city;  she 
reviews  the  letter  form— even  refers  to 
the  exact  page  in  the  typewriting  text¬ 
book  in  which  the  letter  style  is  il¬ 
lustrated. 

All  words  that  may  cause  trouble  in 
transcribing  are  looked  up  in  advance 
or  in  the  shorthand  period  so  that  no 


interruption  will  be  necessary  once  typ¬ 
ing  has  begun.  For  this  purpose,  a 
small,  25-cent  pocket  dictionary  is  in¬ 
valuable;  every  student  should  have 
one.  We  have  each  student  keep  a  list 
of  words  that  she  has  had  to  look  up 
so  that  she  will  never  again  have  to 
look  up  those  words. 

The  teacher  should  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  cheerfully  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  transcription  skill.  She  should 
be  quick  and  generous  with  praise  of 
the  finished  product.  We  have  found 
that  assuring  the  student  that  no  grades 
will  be  recorded  for  the  notes  tran¬ 
scribed  in  pretranscription  periods  will 
encourage  the  students  to  press  for¬ 
ward.  At  first,  we  do  not  even  collect 
the  transcripts;  but  the  especially  neat 
ones  are  held  aloft  for  all  to  admire. 

As  the  teacher  walks  around  the  typ¬ 
ing  room  to  see  that  all  students  have 
eyes  glued  on  notes,  she  readily  dis¬ 
covers  those  flaws  of  technique  that 
will  need  to  be  practiced  correctly  on 
the  following  day. 

The  right  mind-set  for  the  students 
can  be  best  maintained  by  suggesting 
many  times  that  the  finished  transcript 
is  not  nearly  so  important— during  pre¬ 
transcription,  that  is— as  the  manner  in 
which  the  transcript  was  produced.  We 
give  attention  to  all  aspects— to  the 
writing  of  the  shorthand  notes,  the  typ¬ 
ing,  the  spelling,  even  the  erasing— and 
make  every  effort  to  co-ordinate  all 
these  factors  without  lessening  any  one 
of  them. 

■  Summary— A  carefully  organized  pre¬ 
transcription  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  stresses  the  habits  that  enable 
shorthand  writers  to  increase  steadily 
the  number  of  outlines  they  Qan  type 
per  minute,  an  ability  that  will  grow 
daily  as  long  as  emphasis  is  on  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  course  will  include  instruction 
on  placing  a  letter  on  a  page,  on  typ¬ 
ing  correctly  the  figures  used  in  dales 
and  street  addresses,  on  quick  and  cor¬ 
rect  typing  of  closing  lines,  on  proof¬ 
reading  before  removing  the  paper 
from  the  machine.  By  the  use  of  timed 
erasing  drills,  which  certainly  should 
be  included  in  the  pretranscription 
course,  students  will  attain  swiftness  in 
the  correction  of  errors. 

The  teacher  derives  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  this  pretranscription  course, 
too.  She  knows  that  any  student  who 
can  turn  shorthand  notes  into  neatly 
typed  letters  can  be  assured  of  a  weekly 
income  every  year  of  her  life.  And  the 
teacher  knows  that  training  students  to 
read  their  shorthand  notes  fluently,  to 
use  the  dictionary  swiftly,  and  to  proof¬ 
read  the  finished  product  accurately 
and  intelligently,  even  during  the  initial 
stages  of  developing  transcription  skill, 
will  do  much  to  make  each  student  a 
better  and  happier  secretary  tomorrow. 
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FILMED  IN  IBM’s  New  York  City  offices,  the  picture  features  excellent  closeups  in  both  normal 
and  slow-motion  sequences.  RKO-Pathe  used  special  color  cameras. 
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NEW  electric  typist  is  shown  ease  of  opera-  VALUABLE  sidelight  of  film  is  office  back- 
tion:  “Just  press  key  lightly.”  ground  and  orientation  procedure. 


IBM  Produces  ^^Electric  Typins  Time^^ 


Newest  contribution  to  the  growing  classes,  the  prints  are  already  in  high 

volume  of  valuable  business  education  demand;  so,  requests  for  scheduling 

audio-visual  aids  is  the  new,  colorful  should  be  dated  long  in  advance, 
film,  “Electric  Typing  Time,”  pro-  •  The  filming  was  accomplished  in 
duced  by  the  International  Business  IBM’s  own  New  York  oflRces;  and  it 

Machines  Corporation— and  a  worthy  features  (in  addition  to  eleven  students 
contribution  it  is.  from  NYC  Central  Commereial  High 

■  Vital  Statistics— It  is  a  16-mm  film.  School,  who  took  part  in  classroom 

in  color,  with  sound.  It  runs  for  20  sequences)  the  performances  of  real 

minutes.  It  may  be  borrowed  free  from  secretaries  and  a  dazzling  demonstra- 

the  Film  Library  of  the  IBM  Depart-  tion  by  Champion  Stella  Pajunas. 

ment  of  Education,  Endicott,  New  •  Consultants  for  the  film  were 
York.  Since  the  film  was  released  in  H.  Otis  Blaisdell,  trainer  of  champions 
time  for  showing  at  summer-session  Margaret  Hamma  and  Miss  Pajunas, 


and  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  of  Teaehers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

■  What  It  Shows  —“Electric  Typing 
Time”  opens  with  an  oflBce  seene  in 
which  Jane  Marshall,  a  typist  who  has 
just  b^n  promoted,  is  orienting  her 
successor  to  her  duties  and  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  her  electric  machine. 

The  “teaehing  situation”  carries  Jane 
baek  to  her  own  classroom  days.  The 
viewer  sees  how  Jane  learned  to  type, 
from  her  first  faltering  FRF’s  up  to  the 
day  when  the  class  is  visited  by  Miss 
Pajunas. 

•  The  Pajunas  demonstration  (first 
time  she  has  been  filmed)  will  thrill 
typing  teachers— and  students.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  long  enough,  in  both  normal 
and  slow  motion,  for  an  observer  really 
to  study  her  style  and  technique.  For 
another  thing.  Miss  Pajunas  stresses  in 
both  word  and  demonstration  the  im¬ 
portance  of  drills  and  practice;  before 
each  part  of  her  demonstration,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  she  flashes  through  the  Expert’s 
Rhythm  Drill. 

She  demonstrates  on  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  paragraphs,  and— wonderful  to 
behold— numbers  in  tabular  arrange¬ 
ment. 

After  the  Pajunas  demonstration,  the 
story  vvinds  up  the  orientation  of  the 
new  employee,  who  is  on  her  own— her 
own  IBM,  to  be  sure. 

•  The  all-over  effect:  That  electrics 
make  typing  easier  .  .  .  that  the  IBM 
is  a  pretty  fine  machine  .  .  .  that  it 
must  be  wonderful  to  work  in  an  office 
.  .  .  that  plenty  of  purposeful  drill 
is  the  backbone  of  typing  skill  .  .  . 
that  the  experts  had  to  sweat  through 
the  learning  stages,  too  .  .  .  that  the 
photographer  did  a  wonderful  job  .  .  . 
that  I’d  like  to  be  Miss  Marshall’s  suc¬ 
cessor  .  .  .  that  I’m  going  to  practice! 

■  Where  to  Use  It— You  will  find  show¬ 
ing  “Electric  Typing  Time”  worth  while 
in: 

1.  Any  class  in  which  typing  is  impor¬ 
tant-beginning  and  advanced  typing,  tran¬ 
scription,  etc. 

2.  Any  class  in  which  office  procedure  is 
important— office  practice,  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice,  etc. 

3.  Any  class  in  business  organization 
where  office  efficiency,  office  equipment,  or 
orientation  procedures  are  important. 

From  the  teaeher’s  point  of  view,  you 
will  find  that  the  film— 

1.  Informs  students  about  electric  typ¬ 
ing— its  why’s  and  how’s. 

2.  Reinforces  your  own  statements  on 
the  importance  of  basic  drills. 

3.  Offers  a  masterful  demonstration  of 
expert-level  typewriting. 

4.  Shows  students  how  typing  skill  is 
built  and  how  it  grows. 

5.  Encoiuages  students  to  greater  effort, 
underscoring  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  purpose  of  each  practice  effort. 

6.  Gives  a  true-to-life  view  of  office  pro¬ 
cedures,  especially  in  the  orientation  of  a 
new  employee. 
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Wind-Up  of  Q  ScrioS  </»«  senes,  t/ie  aut/ior 

^  outlined  (September)  how  to  select  objectives  for  the 

office  practice  course,  (October)  how  to  organize  the  rotation  plan  for  assigning 
students  to  the  equipment,  and  (November)  how  to  allot  time  for  instruction  on 
the  various  calculating  machines.  And  now— 


Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Practice,  4: 
What  to  Do  about  the  Duplicators 


NORMAN  B.  EISEN 
Whittier  Union  High  School 
Whittier,  California 

■  An  Expanding  Field— Duplicating, 
long  a  factor  in  office  work,  has  in  recent 
years  gained  great  stature  among  office 
duties  and,  in  many  instances,  has  be¬ 
come  a  full-fledged  office  occupation. 
The  importance  of  copies,  copies,  and 
more  copies  as  the  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  stream  of  business  is  known  to 
every  business  teacher;  it  should  be 
known  to  every  business  student,  too. 

•  Stencil  duplicating  began  in  1887. 
Rotary-type  stencil  duplicators  have 
been  with  us  since  the  turn  of  the 
•century. 

The  use  of  hectograph  duplicating 
antedates  the  invention  of  the  type¬ 
writer. 

•  The  growth  of  paper  work  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  Government  has  led  to  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  copies  and  still 
more  copies.  Moreover,  manufacturers 
of  duplicating  equipment  not  only  have 
refined  and  speeded  up  their  equipment 
but  also  have  created  new  timesaving 
and  effortsaving  business  procedures 
(like  Ditto’s  ordering  system)  that  have 
added  value  to  duplicating  know-how. 
Today  nearly  every  large  business  has  its 
central  duplicating  pool;  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  masters,  mats,  and  stencils  is 
a  universal  duty  of  stenographers  and 
typists. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  duplicating— and  especially  so  in 
office-practice  courses. 

•  In  one  regard,  at  least,  instruction 
in  duplicating  differs  from  instruction  in 
the  other  equipment  in  the  office-prac¬ 
tice  classroom.  The  latter  instruction  is 
'usually  conducted  on  the  introductory  or 
“familiarization”  level,  but  instruction  in 
duplicating  is  normally  conducted  on 
the  vocational,  semiexpert  level  —  no 
mere  introduction  but  fairly  detailed 
mastery. 

®  Objectives  of  Instruction  —  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  general  objectives  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  degree  of  duplicating  skill  re¬ 
quired  for  employment  in  the  local 
business  community,  the  following  more 
specific  objectives  are  generally  set  up 
for  the  duplicating  unit: 


1.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  roles  that  duplicating  plays  in  modern 
business  offices. 

2.  To  review  and  note  the  various  types 
of  duplicators  in  use  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  with  particlar  attention  to  the  func¬ 
tional  purposes,  differences,  advantages, 
and  limitations  of  each. 

3.  To  teach  thoroughly  the  principles 
and  procedures  involved  in  operating  and 
using  all  the  types  of  duplicating  equip¬ 
ment  available  in  the  school;  and,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  to  introduce  students  to  the 
operating  procedures  of  other  machines 
( via  visits  to  showrooms,  etc. ) 

4.  To  stress  and  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  traits  of  neatness,  accuracy,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  dependability. 

•  The  extent  to  which  these  objec¬ 
tives  may  be  attained  will  depend  on 
the  time  available  for  instruction,  the 
equipment  available,  and  the  degree  to 
which  instruction  can  be  functional 
rather  than  productive.  To  use  an  ex¬ 
treme  example,  you  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  the  objectives  if  you  have  only 
one  or  two  class  periods  to  be  devoted 
to  the  instruction,  if  you  have  no  equip¬ 
ment,  or  if  the  time  available  must  be 
spent  turning  out  notices  for  the  school 
office. 

■  Types  of  Equipment— There  are 
several  kinds  of  duplicators,  including— 

Stencil  duplicators 
Fluid  or  “spirit”  duplicators 
Hectograph  (gelatin)  duplicators 
Offset  duplicators  (mat) 

Multigraphs  (type  set) 

Automatic  typewriters  ( roller ) 

Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  most 
common  and  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  school,  whether  or  not  they  are 
found  in  every  office-practice  room.  The 
gelatin  duplicator  is  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  from  business  use,  since  the  “spirit” 
(“liquid”  or  “direct  process”)  duplicator 
performs  the  same  functions  with  the 
same  economy  but  with  less  effort;  only 
in  unusual  situations,  in  which  oversize 
paper  or  special-weight  paper  must  be 
used,  are  gelatin  machines  still  com¬ 
monly  used  in  offices. 

Large  metropolitan  schools  that  have 
whole  batteries  of  duplicators  com¬ 
monly  have  equipment  for  training  in 
multigraphing,  multilithing,  and  other 
more  complicated  duplicating  methods. 
Many  business  colleges  give  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  “piano  roller”  auto¬ 
matic  typewriter,  since  those  schools  use 


the  machine  for  addressing  form  letters 
to  prospective  students  and  employers. 
Few  other  schools,  however,  have  such 
equipment. 

Most  office-practice  teachers  must  be 
and  are  content  to  give  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  stencil  and  spirit  duplicating. 
This  much  is  true:  a  good  course  in 
stencil  and/or  spirit  duplicating  estab¬ 
lishes  principles  on  which  the  student 
can  readily  learn  to  operate  other  kinds 
of  duplicators. 

■  Organization  of  Instruction  —  To 
teach  duplicating  properly,  the  teacher 
must  have  at  least  one  stencil  duplicator 
and  one  spirit  duplicator  right  in  the 
office-practice  laboratory.  The  teacher 
may  run  into  administrative  resistance: 
“We  cannot  afford  to  have  that  equip¬ 
ment,  which  would  be  so  useful  to  our 
school  offices,  lying  idle  most  of  the  day 
just  so  you  can  have  it  for  exclusive  use 
in  the  office-practice  class.”  Administra¬ 
tors  used  to  say  the  same  thing,  of 
course,  about  calculators  and  other  o.p. 
equipment. 

•  If  it  actually  is  impossible  to  get 
both  kinds  of  machines,  the  teacher  will 
have  to  settle— temporarily  only,  never 
giving  up  the  battle— for  one  machine. 
The  least  desirable  arrangement  is  hav¬ 
ing  students  get  their  experience  by  run¬ 
ning  to  the  school  office  and  using  the 
equipment  there,  even  when  the  school 
clerks  are  co-operative  and  can  give 
helpful  supervision  to  the  students.  Yet 
that  is  better  than  no  practice  at  all. 

•  Which  machine,  if  you  can  get  but 
one,  should  the  teacher  hold  out  for? 
This  is  debatable.  If  your  community 
survey  of  office  equipment  indicates  l 
heavy  preponderance  of  one  or  the 
other,  the  problem  is  resolved  for  you. 
If  both  machines  are  widely  used,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  stencil  duplicator 
would  be  the  one  you  would  select, 
since  it  is  the  more  difficult  and  complex 
to  use  and  since  the  spirit  duplicator  is 
very  easy  to  learn  once  a  student  has 
become  a  master  of  the  stencil  machine. 

•  Instructional  plans  are  dependent 
on  the  equipment,  on  the  time,  and  on 
the  out-of-class  demands  of  the  school 
for  productive  duplicating.  There  are, 
however,  two  general  plans  for  organiz¬ 
ing  instruction:  The  usual  rotation-in¬ 
struction  plan  and  the  production-labo¬ 
ratory  plan. 

■  The  Production  Laboratory— One  of 
the  great  debates  that  rages  among 
office-practice  teachers,  and  that  has 
raged  for  as  many  years  as  there  has 
been  literature  in  business  education 
to  report  the  debates,  is  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  office-practice  class 
should  or  should  not  be  a  production 
laboratory. 

•  Somewhere  along  the  line  of  his¬ 
tory,  business  teachers,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  duplicating  equipment,  be¬ 
gan  borrowing  the  equipment  in  school 
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offices  and,  in  return,  started  doing  the 
work  that  would  have  been  done  in  the 
offices  had  the  equipment  still  been 
there.  Because  of  the  acknowledged 
value  of  “practical  experience,”  having 
students  do  the  production  work  of  the 
school  offices  (daily  notices,  examina¬ 
tions,  etc.)  became  “respectable”  and  it 
was  not  long  before  out-of-school  work, 
for  the  local  church  and  community 
fund  and  service  club,  etc.,  was  believed 
to  have  even  greater  “practical  experi¬ 
ence”  value. 

So,  today  it  is  commonplace,  despite 
the  challenge  that  the  value  is  vastly 
overrated,  that  most  of  the  “experience” 
is  repetitive,  that  rarely  is  the  “experi¬ 
ence”  afforded  by  a  particular  pro¬ 
duction  job  in  step  with  the  learning 
readiness  of  the  student  to  whom  the  job 
is  given.  This  much  appears  to  be  true: 
the  new,  young  teacher  invariably 
thinks  highly  of  the  production-labora¬ 
tory  concept;  whereas  the  veteran  office- 
practice  teacher  thinks,  by  and  large, 
rather  glumly  of  it. 

Since  the  production  laboratory  is  a 
common  approach  to  gaining  experience 
ill  duplicating,  and  since  the  products 
of  the  students  are  going  to  be  testi¬ 
monials  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  office-practice  laboratory 
(whether  we  wish  it  so  or  not),  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  teachers  should  know  how  to 
organize  instruction  on  the  laboratory 
basis. 

•  Mechanics.  There  are  two  sets  of 
mechanics  involved:  organizing  a  rou¬ 
tine  by  which  production  work  can  be 
received,  recorded,  completed,  and  de¬ 
livered  systematically;  and  organizing  a 
personnel  schedule  by  which  all  stu¬ 
dents  get  experience  in  each  phase  of 
duplicating,  including  supervisory  as 
well  as  functional  responsibilities. 

•  The  school  routine  should  be 
founded  on  the  concept  that  (a)  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  laboratory 
is  instruction,  not  production;  (h)  that 
production  work  can  be  and  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  only  if  teachers  co-operate,  in¬ 
cluding  evaluation  of  the  finished  work 
as  a  phase  of  their  co-operation;  (c) 
that  production  jobs  can  be  and  will  be 
accepted  only  in  so  far  as  the  readiness 
of  each  new  “te^im”  of  duplicating  op¬ 
erators  makes  the  work  practical;  and 
(d)  that  work  will  be  accepted  only 
when  it  comes  via  authorized  channels. 
There  must  be  no  “tail  wagging  the 
dog.”  If  someone  has  a  rush  job,  an 
imperative  job,  to  perform,  and  if  that 
job  must  be  done  “professionally”  and 
in  precedence  to  work  already  at  hand, 
then  that  job  is  not  a  job  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  laboratory.  It  may  be  a  job 
for  some  student  who  has  finished  his 
duplicating  practice  and  who  can  give 
up  a  study  period  to  come  in  and  do  the 
job  for  the  powers  that  be.  It  may  be  a 
job  for  the  office  clerk.  But  it  isn’t  a  job 
for  the  office-practice  class  in  its  normal 


routine.  One  such  job,  while  it  can 
bring  the  blessings  of  the  public  (and 
many  similar  jobs  in  the  future)  upon 
the  course  and  the  instructor,  can  also 
upset  completely  the  orderly  pattern  of 
learning  and  training  for  which  the 
course  is  designed. 

All  jobs  should  be  forwarded  via  the 
department  head,  as  a  protection  for 
the  office-practice  teacher,  who  is  often 
not  in  a  position  to  say  no.  All  jobs 
should  come  in  on  descriptive  forms 
that  tell  exactly  what  is  to  be  done, 
when  it  is  needed,  etc.  One  such  form 
that  is  practical  is  the  following,  which 
can  be  placed  on  a  5-by-3  card  for  ready 
filing  when  the  job  is  completed: 


Requisition  for  Duplicating 

Deportment  .  Dote  . 

Instructor  .  No.  Copies 

Mimeo? .  Spirit? .  Save  original? 

Size  poper .  Date  needed 


Description  of  Job:  □  Somple  Attached 

□  Reorder  of  No . 

FILE  CLERK  NOTE: 

Requested  by  .  Stencil  No . 

Approved  by  .  O.P.  Instructor 

HEAD,  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Experience  will  show  that  it  is  wise 
to  use  a  special  color  for  the  requisition 
form  for  such  confidential  jobs  as  test 
duplicating,  financial  reports,  etc.  The 
form  can  be  identical,  but  with  the  word 
Confidential  displayed  on  it. 

•  The  classroom  routine  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  students  who  are  nor¬ 
mally  teamed  together  for  work  on  the 
duplicating  unit.  It  is  considered  wise 
by  some  teachers  to  have  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  working  together  as  there  are 
weeks  of  periods;  thus,  if  20  periods,  or 
four  weeks,  are  allotted  for  duplicator 
instruction,  four  students  would  com¬ 
prise  the  team,  with  one  new  student 
joining  and  one  leaving  the  group  at  the 
start  of  each  week. 

There  are  at  least  these  four  sets  of 
duties  that  might  well  be  assigned  to  a 
four-man  team: 

1.  Office  Manager:  (a)  Receives  and 
processes  all  requisitions;  (h)  is  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  copy,  proper  placement, 
etc.,  of  all  production  jobs;  (c)  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  and  in  charge  of  all  members  of 
the  duplicating  team;  and  (d)  must  accept 
responsibility  for  delivering  the  job  to  the 
right  person  before  the  job  is  due. 

2.  Stencil  Technician:  (a)  Types  sten¬ 
cils  and  ma.sters;  (h)  uses  the  ’scope  when 
necessary;  (c)  obtains  art  supplies  and  re¬ 
sources  as  may  be  needed;  (d)  maintains 
correct  inventory  of  supplies— masters,  sten¬ 
cils,  correction  fluid,  etc.— needed  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  masters  or  stencils;  (e)  proof¬ 
reads  his  work  carefully;  (/)  obtains  addi¬ 
tional  help  when  work  piles  up;  (g)  keeps 
typewriter  clean  and  makes  known  any 
repair  needs. 

3.  Production  Manager:  (a)  Runs  off 
stencils  or  masters  on  the  duplicators;  (b) 


sees  that  duplicators  arc  in  constantly  good 
order;  (c)  sees  that  there  is  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink,  paper,  styli,  shading  plates,  let¬ 
tering  guides,  etc. 

4.  File  Clerk:  (a)  Keeps  a  neat,  acce.s- 
sible  file  of  all  the  stencils  that  are  to  be 
saved;  (b)  keeps  a  reference  card  file  by 
teachers’  names,  so  that  reorders  can  be 
handled  quickly;  (c)  keeps  saved  stencils 
and  masters  in  gcMid  order. 

The  actual  .steps  in  processing  a  job 
must  be  orderly,  so  that  each  student 
knows  what  is  his  place  in  the  assembly 
line.  A  typical  production  job  would 
flow  through  the  laboratory  like  this: 

1.  Requisition  is  received.  Office  man¬ 
ager  gives  it  to  the  file  clerk  if  the  job  is  a 
reorder  and  if  the  stencil  or  master  is  on 
file,  or  he  confers  with  the  stencil  technician 
regarding  the  method  of  typing  the  master 
or  stencil. 

2.  Stencil  technician  prepares  the  mas¬ 
ter  or  stencil.  He  proofreads  it  and  gives  it 
to  the  office  manager  for  another  proof¬ 
reading  check.  Office  manager  gives  master 
or  stencil  to  the  pnxluetion  manager,  who 
adjusts  the  machine  for  the  job. 

3.  The  first  copy  run  off  is  submitted  to 
the  instructor  for  his  approval  or  sugges¬ 
tions.  Production  manager  runs  off  the  de¬ 
sired  number  of  copies  and  giv'es  all  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  file  clerk. 

4.  The  file  clerk  then  assigns  a  number 
and  reference  card  to  the  .stencil  or  master 
sheet  and  files  both  properly.  The  number 
is  recorded  on  the  requisition,  which  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  instructor,  along  with  tlie 
finished  i^roducts. 

5.  If  the  work  is  satisfactory,  the 
teacher  signs  the  reipiisition  and  gives  both 
to  the  office  manager,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  the  work  is  delivered  before  the 
date  desired,  as  indicated  on  the  requisition 
form. 

•  The  jore^oing  routines  for  school 
processing  and  for  laboratory  processing 
of  jobs  is  essentially  simple;  yet  one 
reading  of  the  duties  involved  explains 
why  many  instructors  object  to  having 
the  laboratory  principally  a  production 
center:  There  is  not  much  time  left  for 
teaching  and  learning,  and  there  is  too 
great  a  temptation  to  establish  one  good 
working  team  and  let  it  do  all  the  jobs. 
■  The  Rotation  Organization— If  the 
o.p.  class  is  not  saddled  with  too  much 
production  work,  instruction  can  be 
geared  to  the  same  pace  of  machine  ro¬ 
tation  as  are  the  other  machines  in  the 
laboratorv,  as  descril>ed  in  the  pri'ced- 
ing  two  articles  in  this  series. 

•  Spirit  Duplicator.  Ordinarily,  a 
student  can  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
spirit  duplication  in  about  five  periods 
if  his  study  is  uninternipted: 

Period  1:  Orientation,  typing  a  sim¬ 
ple  ma.ster 

Period  2:  Learning  to  operate  the 
duplicator 

Period  3:  Learning  how  to  make 
corrections,  patches,  block-outs,  etc. 

Period  4:  Learning  how  to  use  dis¬ 
play — lettering,  coloring,  drawing,  etc. 

Period  5:  Summary  exercises  and 

quiz 

If  production  w'ork  is  required,  it  may 
be  wise  to  devote  a  week— five  periods— 
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ACHIEVING  A  GOOD  FIGURE  and  adorning  it  correctly  are  part  of  secretarial 
training  at  The  Business  Institute  of  Detroit.  They  are  also  good  promotion. 


Good  Grooming  Makes  a  Good  Show 


to  ail  orientation  cour.se  like  the  five- 
lesson  plan  just  outlined,  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  a  week  of  production  work. 

•  Stencil  Duplicator.  There  are  four 
general  aspects  to  stencil  duplicating— 

1.  Typing  on  a  stencil 

2.  Drawing  on  a  stencil 

■3.  Preparing  the  machine 
4.  Operating  the  machine 

l>evoting  twenty  class  periods  to  cov¬ 
ering  those  aspects  is  not  devoting  too 
many,  particularly  if  the  instruction  is 
to  include  any  color  work  or  practice  in 
maintenance  of  the  machine— cleaning 
the  drum,  etc.  The  following  daily 
schedule  may  work  out  well: 

Day  Phoc.ess 

1-4  Fimdanumtals  ot  stencil  duplicating; 
nature  and  use  of  supplies;  how  busi¬ 
ness  us(‘s  stencil  duplicators 

5  Typing  a  stencil 

6  Centering  on  a  stencil 

7  Making  corrections  on  a  stencil 

8  Typing  postcards  and  special  forms 

9  Review 

10  Test  on  stencil  preparation 
11-12  Orientation  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  operating  the  duplicator 
13-14  Inking  and  readying  the  machine 
15-16  Running  the  machine 
17-18  Running,  making  corrections  while 
running 

19-20  Review  and  (piiz 

Some  instructors  prefer  to  have  the 
student  run  the  machine  as  soon  as  he  | 
has  prepared  a  stencil,  believing  that  the 
student  will  thereafter  prepare  stencils 
better  if  he  realizes  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  running  the  machine. 

■  The  Testing  Program— There  are 
doubtless  as  many  forms  of  testing  in 
duplicating  instructing  as  there  are  in¬ 
structors  of  the  process. 

•  Oral  Test.  The  teacher  asks  the 
student  to  describe  the  functions  of  the 
machine  parts,  to  tell  what  adjustments 
he  would  make  in  such-and-such  situa¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  The  weakness  here, 
patently,  is  that  one  cannot  determine 
from  such  a  (piiz  the  student’s  ability  to 
type  a  stencil  with  even  strokes,  to 
proofread  accuratelv,  to  lay  out  a  job 
attractively,  or  to  use  the  supplementary 
stencil  aids. 

•  Production  Tesi.  Other  teachers 
believe  that  having  a  student  do  a  whole 
duplicating  job,  presenting  a  finished 
copy  as  evidence  of  his  ability,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  test— and  one  that  takes  but  little 
teacher  time.  The  weakness  here,  pos¬ 
sibly,  is  that  a  first  good  copy  may  not 
be  representative  of  the  249th  copy, 
that  the  copy  presented  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  student’s  ability  to  handle  dupli¬ 
cating  emergencies,  etc. 

•  Combination  Test.  It  would  seem 
that  a  combination  of  a  production  test 
and  a  brief  oral  test  would  be  a  simple 
and  easy  .solution  to  the  testing  problem, 
with  the  final  grade  further  influenced 
by  attitude,  co-operativeness,  attend¬ 
ance,  and  other  factors  reflective  of 
traits  and  good  office  practices. 


■  Background— “Your  clothes  and  your 
appearance  may  determine  whether  you 
get  the  secretarial  job  you  want.” 

That  is  an  undisputed  truism.  It  is 
the  reason  that  so  many  personality- 
development  courses  in  business  col¬ 
leges  stress  good  grooming. 

It  is  also  the  basis  of  a  good  .show'. 
The  Business  Institute  of  Detroit  has 
found. 

■  The  Show— Last  spring,  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  collaboration  with  Ernst  Kern 
(department  store)  Company,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  store’s  auditorium  its  sixth 
“Fashion  Clinic.”  It  was  a  combination 
public-relations  effort,  recruiting  en¬ 
deavor,  and  culminating  activity  for  the 
training  program  in  grooming  at  the 
Institute. 

•  The  program  emphasized  “What 
to  Wear  on  Job  Interviews,”  with  B.I. 
students  modeling  Kern  wares.  This  was 
no  ordinary  fashion  review,  however. 


even  though  it  did  include  a  “post¬ 
script”  performance  on  evening  and 
party  dress.  Rather,  “interviewing 
wrongs  and  rights”  w'ere  pantomimed, 
with  an  interpretative  commentary. 

•  Then  the  students  demonstrated 
figure-control  exercises. 

•  Then  Mrs.  Van  Der  Kar,  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  rounded  out  the  show  w'ith 
a  strong  appeal  for  skill  with  a  “plus 
margin”:  “For  our  cars  to  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  cruising  speed  of  60  or  65,” 
she  said,  “we  build  them  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  of  100.  No  car  with  a  limit  of  65 
would  make  comfortable  cruising  at  65. 
Add  20  to  the  figures  and  apply  it  to 
your  shorthand.” 

•  More  than  five  hundred  guests, 
mostly  high  school  seniors,  attended. 
All  were  given  favors;  one  girl  won  a 
“transformation,”  including  a  new  dress. 
—Geneva  Wauchope,  Institute  Director 
of  Student  Activities. 
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^  Different  View  author  had  the  opportunity  last  year,  while  teaching 

at  Girard  (Ohio)  High  School,  to  conduct  classes  in  which 
both  electric  and  manual  typewriters  were  used.  The  electrics  (15  of  them,  lent 
by  IBM  for  experimental  use)  were  taught  as  simply  another  make  of  typewriter, 
with  no  special  attention.  The  results  were  like  others  previously  reported  in  this 
magazine:  electric  students  outdistanced  manual  operators  on  both  electrics  and 
manuals,  and  manual  operators  did  better  when  switched  temporarily  to  electrics 
than  they  did  on  their  manual  machines. 

In  other  articles  in  BEW’s  long  series  on  electric  typewriting,  emphasis  has  been 
on  group  achievement  and  teaching  methodology.  In  this  contribution,  Mr.  Fedor 
takes  a  different  view;  he  reports  on— 


Some  Electric  Typewriting  Students 


LADDIE  j.  FEDOR 
Struthers  High  School 
Strothers,  Ohio 

■  Our  Program— Last  year  we  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  having  15 
electric  typewriters  in  our  typing  class¬ 
room,  alongside  our  manual  machines. 
Classes  were  conducted  as  though  all 
the  machines  were  alike;  the  electrics 
were  just  one  more  different  make. 

We  had  77  students  taking  beginning 
typewriting.  Of  these,  40  were  also 
taking  shorthand;  these  were  assigned 
to  the  electrics,  while  the  other  37  were 
assigned  to  manual  machines. . 

Our  approach  may  be  termed  a 
speed-first  emphasis.  As  soon  as  we 
had  covered  the  keyboard,  we  began 
extensive  attention  to  building  speed 
and  fluency  of  stroking,  using  many 
one-minute  and  three-minute  writings, 
all  generously  previewed,  until  De¬ 
cember;  then  five-minute  writings  were 
begun.  Attention  to  accuracy  began  in 
late  October,  when  students  began  to 
record  on  their  achievement  records  the 
number  of  errors  they  made  and  to 
aim  for  specific  speed  and  accuracy 
goals.  Throughout  the  second  semester, 
more  and  more  attention  was  given  to 
accmacy. 

The  few  tables  included  in  this  re¬ 
port,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to 
reflect  our  emphasis— rapid  increases  in 
both  speed  and  number  of  errors  at 
first,  followed  by  holding  the  speed 
steady  while  reducing  the  number  of 
errors. 

■  Case  No.  1;  Joe,  Football  Player— Joe 
was  our  first-string  tackle.  He  was  short 
and  broad,  weighed  about  215  pounds. 
He  was  assigned  to  an  electric.  I 
always  kept  a  very  low  chair  next  to 
my  desk  for  him  to  use;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  gotten  his  knees  under 
the  typing  table.  Joe’s  fingers  were 
big,  pudgy;  they  always  reminded  me 
of  linlc  pork  sausages.  Joe  was  skeptical 
about  the  possibility  of  his  being  able 
to  learn  to  type  with  such  short,  stubby 
fingers. 

On  October  5,  we  began  taking  one- 


minute  writings  and  a  daily  three- 
minute  writing  that  was  recorded  on 
each  student’s  progress  chart.  Joe 
started  at  26  gross  w  a  m  on  October  5. 
By  November  22,  he  had  reached  a 
gross  of  46  w  a  m  on  his  three-minute 
writings— a  gain  of  20  w  a  m  in  a  month 
and  a  half,  in  the  middle  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  season. 

On  December  4,  we  started  five- 
minute  writings.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  semester,  Joe’s  rate  was  averaging 
44  gross  warn.  By  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  he  had  upped  his  score  to 
52.9  gross  warn.  It  was  amazing  to 
watch  those  short,  blunt  fingers  of  his 
darting  over  the  keyboard  with  the 
ease  and  dexterity  of  a  child  who 
drums  on  the  table  top  while  waiting 
for  his  lunch  to  be  served. 

■  Case  No.  2:  Marilyn  Brown— Marilyn 
was  our  pride  and  joy:  she  typed  146 
warn  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
three  IBM  ofiBcials  and  the  instructor 
watching  and  timing  her. 

Marilyn  is  a  pert,  rosy-cheeked,  blond 
girl.  She  is  a  typical  high  school  girl- 
loves  school.  She  is  a  straight-A  stu¬ 
dent,  but  not  a  bookworm.  She  is  very 
active  in  extracurricular  activities,  has  a 
fine  voice,  and  plays  the  piano.  Pop¬ 
ular,  she  is  a  leader  in  girls’  intramural 
sports.  And  she  has  fingers  that 
threaten,  or  may  threaten,  the  crown 
being  worn  by  Typing  Champion  Stella 
Pajunas. 

Marilyn  knew  nothing  beforehand 
about  typewriting.  The  first  day  she 
walked  into  the  typing  room  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  closest  she  had  ever  been  to  a 
typewriter.  Because  she  was  one  ot 
the  shorthand  students,  Marilyn  was 
assigned  to  an  electric.  She  was  an 
extremely  conscientious  student  who 
followed  directions  explicitly.  During 
the  first  two  weeks,  there  was  nothing 
exceptional  about  her  performance  out¬ 
side  the  fact  that  she  kept  plugging 
along  and  needed  less  help  than  her 
classmates. 

Marilyn’s  early  three-minute  timings 
were  superior  but  not  particularly  spec¬ 
tacular;  yet,  when  the  students  began 


giving  attention  to  accuracy  records  on 
October  20,  Marilyn  had  a  gross  speed 
of  65  w  a  m— but  with  27  errors— on 
her  three-minute  writing.  The  next 
day,  with  an  accuracy  goal  firmly  in 
mind,  she  typed  50  with  only  6  errors. 
From  then  on,  her  gross  words  a 
minute  fluctuated  in  a  seesaw  battle 
with  errors,  which  ranged  between  2 
and  12  but  averaged  below  6.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  semester,  she  tri¬ 
umphantly  handed  me  a  five-minute 
writing  on  new  copy  at  66  warn  with 
no  errors. 

The  second  semester  produced  real 
typing  prowess.  Her  typewriter  sang  a 
steady  clickety-click  tune  at  80—90— 
100  -  105  -  109-115-120-125-129- 
130— and,  finally,  146  words  a  minute! 

She  worked  hard  at  eliminating  as 
much  excess  motion  as  possible.  She 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  copy,  just  flick¬ 
ing  her  Anger  on  the  carriage-return 
key  and  timing  her  pickup  strokes  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  line  to  coincide 
with  the  thud  of  the  carriage  return. 
She  practiced  changing  papers,  to  save 
seconds  in  inserting  a  new  paper  during 
a  test. 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  term 
on,  the  instructor,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  help  her  further,  had 
Marilyn  come  in  for  an  extra  period  of 
speed  practice  each  day.  Her  goal  for 
the  end  of  the  school  year  was  to  type 
100  warn  with  5  or  fewer  errors  on 
a  five-minute  writing.  Six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  school  year,  she 
passed  that  goal  with  a  five-minute 
writing  on  new  copy  at  102  warn 
with  5  errors.  We  knew  it  was  due, 
for  she  had  previously  typed  between 
100  and  109  with  6  errors. 

She  got  her  A. 

■  Case  3;  Bill— One  of  the  marvelous 
things  about  electric  typewriters,  an^ 
aspect  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored  but  which  is  certainly  worth 
further  investigation,  is  -their  efficiency 
as  a  remedial  device.  Put  a  manual 
student  with  a  handicapping  habit  on 
an  electric  and  watch  him  suddenly 
improve,  almost  overnight! 

The  writer  made  this  discovery  unex¬ 
pectedly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term, 
our  electric  and  manual  students  were 
switched— the  electric  students  were 
directed  to  type  on  manual  machines 
and  manual  operators  were  given  a 
chance  to  work  on  electrics.  The  cross¬ 
over  lasted  a  week— three  hours  of 
typing  practice.  As  other  writers  have 
reported,  the  manual  students  quickly 
found  they  could  operate  the  unfamiliar 
electrics  at  better  rates,  both  in  terms  of 
speed  and  accuracy,  than  the  manual 
machines  to  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed.  Why?  Records  indicate  a 
remedial  effect  in  using  electrics. 

Do  you  have  a  boy  who  fits  this 
description?  Bill  is  a  nice  fellow,  wears 
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glasses,  is  a  bit  shy  and  nervous.  He 
tries  very  hard.  His  typing  is  very 
irregular,  splotched  with  light  letters 
and  heavy  ones  that  drag  a  ghost  im¬ 
print.  He  jams  his  keys,  of  course.  He 
loses  his  place,  loses  time,  pushes 
harder  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bungles 
further.  And  always  is  trying  so  hard. 

We  put  Bill  on  an  electric  for  five 
periods,  after  a  whole  semester  on 
manual  machines.  His  record  on  five- 
minute  writings,  new  copy: 

5  MINUTES,  NEW  COPY  WAM  ERRORS  NET 

Best  previous  writing  ...  34  11  12 

After  2  periods  on  electric  45  11  23 

After  3  periods  on  electric  40  7  26 

After  4  periods  on  electric  44  8  28 

UBEA  test  in  period  5  . .  36  6  24 

If  you  study  the  net  scores,  you  will 
note  that  Bill  typed  his  final  UBEA  test 
at  12  net  warn  faster  on  electrics  than 
he  had  on  his  best  previous  record  and 
reached  a  peak  of  16  net  words  gain  in 
the  fourth  period  on  electrics.  When  we 
recall  how  hard  a  student  must  work 
to  add  a  word  or  two  a  minute  to  his 
rate,  we  can  only  marvel  that  a  student 
like  Bill  could  add  12  or  16  net  words 
a  minute  in  one  week  of  class! 

The  impact  on  our  Bill  is  obvious. 
His  improvement  does  not  go  unan¬ 
nounced  or  unnoted.  He  is  proud  as  a 
peacock.  He  has  a  new,  better  mental 
oudook;  the  typing  class  period  ends 
much  too  soon,  he  says. 

■  Case  4:  Ruth— Ruth  was  one  of  those 
students  who  had  perpetual  trouble 
with  accuracy,  as  a  manual  operator. 
She  might  start  a  writing  determined 
to  maintain  a  controlled  pace;  but,  as 
soon  as  she  made  an  error  or  two,  her 
resolution  would  vanish  and  she  would 
type  as  rapidly  as  she  could  make  her 
fingers  move,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  lost 
ground.  She  would  not  type  just  under 
top  speed.  Putting  her  on  the  electric 
helped,  much  as  in  the  case  of  Bill: 

5  MINITTES,  NEW  COPY  WAM  ERRORS  NET 

Best  previous  writing  ...  45  10  25 

After  2  periods  on  electric  56  10  36 

After  3  periods  on  electric  47  8  31 

After  4  periods  on  electric  53  7  39 

UBEA  test  in  period  5  . .  40  5  30 

One  can  examine  that  record  of  five- 
minute  writings  and  trace  what  went 
through  Ruth’s  mind:  In  the  second 
period,  she  discovered  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  her  to  type  rapidly;  thus, 
having  a  margin  with  which  to  work, 
she  felt  freer  to  concentrate  on  accu¬ 
racy  and  did  so  with  a  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  was,  for  her,  considerable. 
Moreover,  many  of  Ruth’s  errors  on  a 
manual  could  be  traced  to  awkwardness 
in  throwing  the  carriage,  a  problem 
that  the  electric  solves  effortlessly. 

■  Case  5:  Evelyn— Evelyn  was  typical 
of  the  student  who  must  stir  mightily 
to  add  a  few  extra  strokes  to  her  timed- 
writing  achievement.  The  week  before 


THE  AUTHOR  and  Marilyn  Brown, 
who  typed  146  warn  in  her  first  year 


we  switched  her  to  an  electric,  her  five- 
minute  scores  on  the  timed-writing  copy 
in  the  textbook  had  run:  34/9,  35/6, 
38/5,  and  35/10. 

“Sounds  like  my  average  student  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester,”  almost 
any  typewriting  teacher  will  say,  al¬ 
though  some  may  frown  at  the  number 
of  errors  resulting  from  our  continued 
speed  emphasis. 

But  note  particularly  the  increase 
in  gross  rate  and  the  stabilization  of 
control  that  occurred  when  Evelyn 
went  on  the  electric: 

5  MINUTES,  NEW  COPY  WAM  ERRORS  NET 

Best  previous  writing  ...  38  5  28 

After  2  periods  on  electric  44  8  28 

After  3  periods  on  electric  43  5  33 

.After  4  periods  on  electric  45  5  35 

UBEA  test  in  period  5  . .  35  5  25 

To  increase  one’s  gross  rate  7  words 
a  minute  on  a  five-minute  writing,  as 
Evelyn  did  at  her  peak,  compared  to 
her  best  previous  record,  one  must  add 
175  strokes,  or  35  strokes  per  minute. 
Which  is  not  easy  for  a  learner  to  do! 
■  Case  6:  Henry— Henry  was  one  of 
our  favorite  extroverts.  If  anyone  in 
the  class  had  a  comment  to  make,  it 
would  be  Henry;  you  know  the  type. 
Characteristic  of  “the  type,”  Henry 
splashed  his  way  on  a  manual  with 
considerable  gusto,  achieving  a  fairly 
high  stroking  rate— but  with  almost  in¬ 
numerable  errors.  On  the  week  before 
we  switched  Henry  to  an  electric,  his 
scores  on  new-copy,  five-minute  writings 
had  been  54/11,  58/13,  50/10,  and 
57/17.  Then  he  had  a  week  on  the 
electric: 

5  MINUTES,  NEW  COPY  WAM  ERRORS  NET 

Best  previous  writing  ...  58  13  32 

After  2  periods  on  electric  59  9  41 

After  3  periods  on  electric  50  7  36 

.After  4  periods  on  electric  55  7  41 

UBEA  test  in  period  5  . .  46  6  34 


Henry  did  not  increase  his  speed 
after  discovering,  in  the  second  period 
on  the  electric,  that  he  could  type 
just  as  rapidly  on  an  electric  as  he  did 
on  the  manual;  but  the  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  he  obtained  on  the  electric  was  a 
new,  rewarding,  and  revealing  experi¬ 
ence  to  him. 

Said  Henry,  of  course,  “Do  I  have 
to  go  back  to  the  manual?” 

■  Some  Conclusions— If  space  per¬ 
mitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  go 
over  the  records  of  each  of  the  77  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  classes;  but  the  cases  pre¬ 
sented  are  illustrative  of  typical  in¬ 
stances— /oe,  who  surprised  us;  Marilyn, 
who  amazed  us;  Bill,  who  smoothed  his 
writing  on  the  electric;  Ruth,  who 
gained  accuracy  on  the  electric;  Evelyn, 
who  gained  new  stroking  rates  on  the 
electric;  and  Henry,  who  got  new  in¬ 
sight  on  the  meaning  of  control.  Except 
for  Marilyn,  who  is  very  real,  the  names 
used  in  these  case  reports  are  fictitious, 
but  the  figures  are  those  of  actual  stu¬ 
dents,  who  are  typical  of  the  ones  in 
your  classes. 

The  figures  are  all  based  on  five- 
minute  writings  on  new  timed-writing 
copy  in  the  textbook  being  used  in 
the  class,  except  for  the  UBEA  mate¬ 
rial  used  in  Period  5.  The  drastic  de¬ 
crease  in  the  UBEA  scores  may  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  these  facts:  The  UBEA 
material  was  obviously  more  difiBcult 
than  the  text  material;  the  text  mate¬ 
rial  was  previewed  before  being  timed; 
and  the  UBEA  material  was  recognized 
as  a  definite  “test,”  to  which  students 
responded  with  more  than  ordinary 
caution. 

Some  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  cases: 

1.  Students  do  not  “fight”  an  electric 
as  they  do  a  manual. 

2.  The  errors  in  manual  tests  are 
grouped  near  the  end  of  the  writings, 
vvhereas  there  is  no  such  grouping  in 
electric  writings.  This  suggests  that  the 
reduction  in  fatigue  on  electrics  is  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  greater 
accuracy  that  students  enjoy  on  these 
machines. 

3.  By  switching  them  to  electrics  for 
a  while,  students  who  type  irregularly 
on  manuals  can  be  taught,  and  made 
to  want,  to  type  evenly. 

4.  Elimination  of  type-bar  jams  is  a 
contribution  to  greater  speed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  electric  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  the  ease  of  typing  capitals,  and 
the  uniformity  of  touch  on  other  con¬ 
trols. 

5.  The  shallow  dip  of  electric  keys 
enables  even  the  Joes,  with  big,  stodgy 
fingers,  to  type  easily. 

6.  Use  of  the  electric  as  a  remedial 
device  may  well  replace  the  need  for 
special  remedial  drills  and  corrective 
copy  material. 

7.  Electrics  are  engineered  with 
built-in  motivation! 
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ReflecfionS  author  of  this  article  draws  upon  her  years  of  experience  in 

teaching  filing  to  suggest  some  of  her  favorite  devices,  to  recommend 
some  changes,  and  to  admit  frankly  that  there  are  problems  she  still  hasn  t  solved 
completely  to  her  own  satisfaction.  This  is  a  review  of— 


Some  Facts  and  Ideas  to  be  Considered  in 
Teachins  High  School  Students  to  File 


CHARLOTTE  BOREN 
Phillips  High  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 

■  Filing  Is  No  Joke— I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  utter  amazement  reflected  on 
the  face  of  a  nationally  famous  pedia¬ 
trician  as  he  told  me  of  the  nurse  whom 
he  had  requested  to  get  him  the  case 
history  of  a  patient  named  Larson. 

“She  looked  under  the  A’s!”  he  al¬ 
most  wailed  in  repressed  anger.  “Don’t 
schools  teach  the  alphabet  any  more?” 

One  could  readily  understand  from 
his  reaction  why  the  lowly  file  clerk  is 
the  ready  foil  for  jokesters,  wits,  and 
cartoonists. 

•  The  war  years  were  particularly 
hard  for  the  filing  departments  of  most 
businesses.  The  girls  who  had  been 
doing  this  kind  of  work  took  advantage 
of  the  ample  opportunities  to  get  into 
positions  that  held  responsibilities  that 
were  considered  greater  and  concom¬ 
itantly  brought  remuneration  consid¬ 
erably  in  excess  of  their  former  pay. 
They  never  returned  to  filing  because 
they  had  demonstrated  competence  in 
these  better-paying  positions. 

During  the  time  of  the  employment 
draught,  a  most  familiar  complaint  was, 
“What  do  you  have  to  know  to  file? 
Not  a  thing  but  the  ABC’s.  Any  first- 
grader  could  do  it!  ”  Then  would  fol¬ 
low  anecdotes  of  almost  incredible  fil¬ 
ing  errors.  Good  clean  fun,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  when  the  jokes 
affect  others. 

•  The  assumed  simplicity  of  filing 
lends  itself  also  to  humor  in  classrooms. 
Best  of  all  I  like  the  answer  I  got  the 
first  time  I  ever  taught  the  subject.  I 
had  drilled  on  the  simple  rule  that,  if 
the  last  names  are  identical,  we  file  by 
the  first  name,  giving  as  illustrations: 
Helen  Jones  and  May  Jones.  Helen 
would  be  filed  first  because  H  comes 
before  M.  The  whole  class  said  they 
understood  the  principle  involved.  No 
questions  were  asked.  So,  to  pass  a 
minute  before  the  bell  rang,  I  wrote 
Anna  Smith  and  John  Smith  on  the 
board  and  asked  which  came  first. 

“Anna  Smith”  was  the  answer. 

“Correct,”  I  agreed.  “But  why?”  And 
then  a  boy  answered  with  a  most  un¬ 
usual  rule  for  filing. 


“Because  she’s  a  girl!”  was  the  chiv¬ 
alrous  reply. 

I  have  never  found  this  rule  in  any 
text  on  filing! 

Blame  for  the  difficulties  involved  in 
getting  competent  filing  clerks  must  be 
shared  by  the  student,  the  teacher,  the 
nature  of  the  job  itself,  and  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

■  Filing  Instruction  Involves  Personal¬ 
ities— The  student  comes  from  the  ele- 
mentarv  school  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
file.  The  touch  of  it  he  gets  in  junior 
business  training  represents  to  him  his 
first  real  office  venture,  and  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  as  great  as  it  will  ever  be  for 
any  commercial  subject.  True,  as  the 
pupil  progresses  further  in  his  school 
life,  he  learns  the  greater  value  of  other 
subjects;  but  for  none  does  he  show  so 
much  initial  eagerness  as  he  does  for 
filing. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  highest 
grades  in  the  business  teacher’s  record 
books  are  the  grades  for  the  filing  unit. 
This  curious  situation  has  repeated  itself 
during  the  writer’s  fifteen  years  of 
teaching  business  training,  occurring  in 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  elementaiy  - 
business-training  classes  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  advanced-clerical-practice  classes. 

If  these  youngsters  enjoy  filing  (and 
the  foregoing  evidence  seems  to  be 
proof  that  they  do)  and  if  the  subject  is 
acknowledged  to  be  fairly  simple, 
wherein  lies  the  trouble?  Let  us  ana¬ 
lyze  some  of  the  difficulties. 

■  Two  Weak  Approaches— 

•  The  “Wham!”  Technique.  Over- 
confidence  often  makes  students  un¬ 
willing  to  listen  to  instructions  or  bother 
to  master  the  rules  of  indexing  and 
filing.  For  some  time,  a  popular  tech¬ 
nique  employed  has  been  to  give  a 
difficult  pre-test  with  a  time  limit  within 
which  students  could  not  complete  the 
work.  When  the  students  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  test,  they  are  usually  willing 
to  pay  attention  ana  learn,  but  their  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  is  too 
frequently  quelled.  This  method,  while 
proving  to  the  student  that  he  needs 
instruction  in  filing,  unfortunately  viti¬ 
ates  any  spontaneous  motivation. 

•  A  second  popular  approach  is  to 
study  the  different  methods— alpha¬ 
betic,  geographic,  subject,  and  numeric; 


then  the  teacher  usually  follows  with 
the  duties  of  the  clerk,  her  qualifica¬ 
tions,  her  chances  of  advancement,  the 
types  of  filing  equipment,  etc.  This 
second  approach  puts  the  subject  on  an 
academic  plane,  losing  the  initial  punch. 
Also,  it  lessens  the  time  available  for 
filing  drill. 

■  The  Author’s  Approach— The  follow¬ 
ing  introductory  procedure  for  alpha¬ 
betic  filing  has  been  getting  good  re¬ 
sults  for  the  writer. 

On  the  blackboard  is  written  the 
alphabet  in  capital  letters.  With  a 
smile,  the  teacher  reads  them.  This  is 
what  she  says: 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  I  J  K  L  M  N  ()  P 
Q  R  S  T  U  V  W’  X  Y  Z. 

Sounds  silly,  doesn’t  it?  Every  person 
whose  education  has  j'one  beyond  the  pri¬ 
mary  {grades  is  confident  that  he  knows  the 
alphabet.  Yet,  teachers  wlio  have  taught 
filing  know  tliat  many  people  must  say 
the  entire  alphabet  before  they  can  decide 
whether  V  comes  before  U  or  after  it. 

First,  we  must  learn  to  index.  The  most 
important  rule  of  indexing  is:  last  mime 
eomnui  first  name  (or  initial)  second  name 
(or  initiail).  You  will  save  yourself  many 
headaches  if  you  remember  this. 

Let  us  go  into  more  detail  on  this  simple 
statement.  Your  last  name  ( wliich  is  called 
your  surname)  is  your  important  name. 
All  rc'C'ords  are  kept  by  it.  Your  first  name 
is  important  only  if  someone  else  has  the 
same  last  name  that  you  do.  Your  second 
given  name  is  important  only  if  someone 
else  has  your  identical  surname  and  first 
given  name. 

Usually,  there  are  only  two  occasions 
when  your  name  is  not  tiuncxl  around— in 
your  signature  and  in  letters  addressed  to 
you.  For  example:  let  us  assume  that  you 
have  written  to  the  Apex  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany.  You  sign  your  letter  with  your  name, 
Ralph  H.  Brownley.  The  Apex  Machiner> 
Company  answers  your  letter.  The  envelope 
and  inside  address  are  as  follows  (write  on 
board ) : 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Brownley 

4712  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago  16,  Illinois 

How’ever,  your  letter  and  the  carl>on 
copy  of  their  answer  to  you  is  filed  in  a 
folder  whose  tab  reads  ( on  board ) : 

Brownley,  Ralph  H. 

Then  ask  several  students  to  go  to 
the  lx)ard  and  index  their  names.  Try 
to  get  at  least  one  whose  last  name 
could  be  a  given  name— William 
Howard,  Walter  Henry,  etc.  If  no 
such  names  exist  in  the  class,  look 
through  the  record  book  for  such  a 
name  in  another  cla.ss;  also,  use  names 
current  in  the  news  such  as  Dean 
Acheson  (even  if  you  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence).  Then  ask,  “VV^hy  is 
a  comma  necessary?” 

When  you  have  gotten  the  answer 
say,  “We  have  been  talking  about  index¬ 
ing.  Now,  who  can  give  me  a  good 
definition  of  it?”  A  definition  obtained 
functionally  by  the  student  becomes 
meaningful. 

•  The  first  day  is  the  proper  time  to 
start  the  class  on  a  filing  notebook. 
There  should  be  separate  pages  for  defi¬ 
nitions  of  terms,  rules  of  indexing,  rules 
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of  filing,  assignment  pages,  clippings, 
duties  of  file  clerks,  sorting,  coding, 
e(piipinent,  etc.  This  notebook  must 
not  be  a  hodge-podge,  for  vve  teach 
filing  to  maintain  order  and  to  find 
(juickly  that  for  which  we  are  looking. 
By  all  means  there  must  be  a  table  of 
contents.  If  time  allows  for  construct¬ 
ing  an  index,  wonderful,  for  that  is  a 
great  drill  on  cross-referencing. 

■  What  Rules  Are  Right?— Teachers 
must  be  careful  that  the  filing  rules  they 
are  teaching  are  not  obsolete.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  matters  not  that  the  textbook 
teaches  the  ’s  is  to  be  ignored  in  filing. 
The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 
considers  it  the  same  as  s’. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  principle  of 
universally  accepted  usage  (which  is 
accepted  in  the  field  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric)  jx?rforce  must  apply  also  to 
filing.  It  is  folly  to  ignore  the  usage  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  CoiniDanies,  which 
enters  and  affects  every  office  and  nearly 
every  home  in  the  country.  They  be¬ 
come,  therefore,  one  of  our  primary 
and  outstanding  alphabetic  authorities, 
not  only  for  the  reason  previously  stated, 
hut  because  their  rules  are  simple,  log¬ 
ical  and  effective,  and  their  directories 
are  successfully  used  by  people  of 
widest  mental  range. 

■  What  Is  the  Place  of  Filing  Drills?— 
To  achieve  speed  and  accuracy  in 
filing,  it  must  be  learned  by  rote.  That 
is  one  theory  to  be  considered.  Re¬ 
peated  experiments  have  shown  that 
rote  learning  comes  more  quickly  to  the 
bright  than  to  the  dull.  (By  rote  we 
mean  memorization  by  repetition  with¬ 
out  any  other  special  reason  to  finish 
the  task.) 

•  This  school  of  thought  points  out 
that  speed  typists  do  not  concentrate  on 
the  literaiy  merits  or  contents  of  their 
work.  If  they  did,  they  would  absorb 
the  knowledge  they  were  typing,  and 
so  great  vvmuld  be  their  learning  (espe¬ 
cially  those  who  type  technical  papers 
and  books)  that  they  would  leave  the 
typing  field  for  one  in  which  they  could 
use  their  new  learning.  Yet,  we  know  of 
no  great  exodus  of  professional  tvpists 
into  literary,  historical,  scientific,  or 
critical  fields. 

The  followers  of  the  rote  theory  con¬ 
tinue  their  defense  by  citing  the  work 
of  high-speed  court  reporters.  So  highly 
traiiKxl  are  they  that  the  sound  of  a 
word  indicates  to  their  brain  that  cer¬ 
tain  symbols  must  a2>pear  on  paper. 
Eventually  it  becomes  an  almost  me¬ 
chanical  process.  Since  schools  do  not 
give  time  enough  to  filing,  filing  skill 
is  too  seldom  developed  enough  to  be¬ 
come  mwlianical. 

•  Regardless  of  the  thcorif  of  learn¬ 
ing  a  teacher  adheres  to,  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  intensive  speed  drill  in 
finding  and  replacing  materials  in  the 
files. 

B  Homework— Twenty-five  to  thirtv  is 


the  approximate  number  of  cards  which 
should  be  given  for  homework  each 
night.  These  are  not  magic  numbers. 
Experience,  over  the  years,  has  shown 
that  this  number  is  sufficient  to  allow 
manipulation,  but  not  to  confuse  or 
become  onerous  to  the  student.  When 
the  students  come  to  class  the  next  day, 
they  should  exchange  packs,  shuffle  the 
cards,  and  return  the  pack  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  owner.  The  students  should  imme¬ 
diately  proceed  to  file  the  cards. 

■  How  to  Check  Work-In  the  matter 
of  checking  work,  the  teacher  runs  into 
her  most  serious  problem,  because 
checking  work  is  more  difficult  for  a 
teacher  than  for  an  employer.  The 
latter  checks  by  looking  or  asking  for 
one  particular  folder;  and,  if  it  cannot 
be  found  immediately,  he  knows  his 
filing  department  needs  “jacking  up.” 
The  teacher’s  basic  problem  is  the 
volume  involved.  She  can  check  by  one 
of  three  methods,  or  a  combination  of 
them.  The  three  methods  are:  (1)  the 
number  method,  (2)  lists  of  tbe  names 
on  the  cards  or  the  cards  themselves, 
and  (3)  the  one-letter  method. 

•  First  Method.  Each  card  (on 
which  names  are  written)  is  numbered 
and  the  pupil  lists  these  numbers  on 
paper  as  the  cards  appear  in  their  alpha¬ 
betic  order.  Pupils  do  err  in  copying 
the  numbers,  however.  If  students  ex¬ 
change  papers,  there  may  be  inaccuracy 
and  indifference  in  the  marking,  too. 
When  the  teacher  marks  the  papers,  she 
runs  into  the  time  problem. 

•  Second  Method.  When  a  small 
numlrer  of  cards  are  involved,  a  teacher 
can  check  by  looking  at  them  all.  But 
handling  small  number  of  cards  does  not 
make  for  a  true  filing  situation  and 
meets  virtually  none  of  the  filing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business  world.  There  are 
not  enough  hours  in  the  day  for  a 
teacher  to  check  by  this  method  a 
thousand  cards  for  each  of  her  pupils; 
yet  that  is  a  number  that  can  be  com¬ 
mon  in  office  files. 

•  Third  Method.  The  teacher  walks 
around  the  room  and  asks  each  student 
to  hand  her  the  packet  of  cards  behind 
one  particular  guide  letter.  She  asks 
one  student,  for  example,  to  present  his 
F  cards;  another  his  J  cards;  another  his 
R  cards;  and  so  on.  Standing  beside  the 
student,  the  teacher  quickly  checks  the 
group  of  cards  handed  to  her.  She 
assumes  that  if  the  F’s  or  J’s  or  R’s  are 
correctly  arranged,  the  principles  of 
filing  are  understood  and  the  cards  be¬ 
hind  all  the  other  guides  are  correct, 
too— which  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Despite  its  obvious  faults,  this  sam- 
jiling  metliod  is  about  the  best  method 
for  a  daily  check;  but  the  teacher  must 
be  warv  of  the  grades  she  gives,  espe- 
ciallv  if  those  grades  are  high. 

■  Why  Filing  Inaccuracies  Occur— 
Teachers  are  often  chagrined  and  a 
bit  bewildered  bv  the  errors  even  out 


best  students  or  graduates  seem  to 
make. 

•  School  Office.  Over  the  years,  the 
writer  has  been  asked  to  lend  girls  to 
various  offices  in  our  high  school.  Most 
of  this  work  involves  program  or  at¬ 
tendance  records— purely  a  matter  of 
finding  and  returning  materials  to  the 
school  files.  Only  girls  who  have  had 
perfect  filing-class  and  examination 
work  were  ever  chosen  When  given 
an  actual  job  they  could  not  file! 

Why?  Because  the  classroom  setup 
was  false.  It  is  one  thing  to  file  a 
small  number  of  materials  under  ideal 
conditions  and  another  thing  to  be  faced 
with  4,000  similar  items  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  office  routine,  with  people 
standing  at  the  counter,  thumping  their 
fingers  and  waiting  for  the  information, 
glancing  at  their  watches  and  muttering, 
“Can’t  you  find  it?” 

•  In  advanced  clerical  practice  thsre 
is  much  time  spent  on  sorting,  coding, 
and  tabbing.  There  should  be  less  time 
scheduled  for  this  and  more  time  for 
actual  filing  drill,  because  not  until  a  girl 
proves  her  ability  at  the  files  does  she 
do  these  above-mentioned  jobs.  They 
belong  to  those  employees  who  have 
seniority  in  the  department;  and  each 
business  has  its  own  procedure  on  these 
matters,  which  can  be  learned  only  on 
the  job. 

Summarizing  the  opinion  of  former 
students  who  hold  positions  in  the  filing 
departments  of  large  companies  and 
have  come  back  to  visit  their  former 
teachers,  filing  errors  seem  to  occur 
principally  because  of  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Emotional  disturbances  lead  the  list, 
because  they  are  the  greatest  cause  of  lack 
of  concentration. 

2.  Monotony  of  the  job  causes  the  mind 
to  wander.  During  the  summer  months, 
an  everyday  statement  of  college  girls  who 
are  working  for  the  summer  is,  “He  wants 
me  to  work  in  Mrs.  Brown’s  department, 
but  I  promised  I’d  only  finish  the  week 
there.  I  just  can’t  take  filing.  It’s  so 
boring.” 

3.  Filing  clerks  deal  with  many  items, 
rather  than  a  few.  A  school  does  not  give  a 
student  as  much  material  to  handle  as  he  is 
likely  to  get  in  an  office.  Laboratory  sets— 
a  box  containing  guides  and  cards— while 
helpful  in  mastering  a  classroom  unit,  are  a 
far  and  minute  cry  from  an  actual  business 
atmosphere. 

4.  Lack  of  understanding  of  filing  rules, 
for  which  the  teacher  is  blamed.  Students 
who  received  good  grades  in  their  filing 
work  thought  they  knew  how  to  do  filing; 
yet,  they  were  making  errors  because  the 
teacher  had  not  checked  their  work 
properly. 

5.  The  filer  becomes  bleary-eyed.  This 
can  be  caused  by  physical  fatigue,  hut  more 
likely  by  looking  for  too  long  a  time  or  too 
frequently  at  objects  of  the  same  size  and 
shape! 

6.  Low  salary  brings  the  less  able  into 
the  field.  Bright  people  who  cannot  see  an 
almost  immediate  advancement  try  to  get 
out  of  the  filing  department  fast. 

7.  Inadequate  lighting.  Employees  are 
not  too  anxious  to  strain  their  eyes,  so  they 
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“hope”  for  the  best  when  they  put  items 
back  into  the  files. 

8.  Poor  equipmerU—ioT  example,  thin 
paper,  which  sticks  together. 

9.  Fatigue.  This  is  brought  about  early 
in  the  working  day  by  poor  height  of  filing 
drawers.  Some  drawers  are  too  high  for 
sitting,  yet  too  low  for  standing. 

10.  Too  many  people  handle  the  files. 

11.  Lack  of  a  precise  mind  in  the  filer. 
Those  who  lack  precision  of  mind  tend  to 
feel  that  placing  names  like  Price  and 
Prather  any  place  behind  the  Pr  guide  is 
adequate  and  that  there  is  no  point  in  going 
beyond  the  first  two  letters. 

12.  Errors  in  cross-referencing  makes  ma¬ 
terial  virtually  unobtainable. 

Materials  cannot  be  found  quickly 
for  reasons  other  than  a  clerk’s  mis¬ 
placing  of  them.  The  particular  system 
installed  might  not  let  a  clerk  work  to 
maximum  ability.  Not  all  types  of 
records  can  be  filed  the  same  way. 
What  can  be  superior  for  an  automobile 
salesroom  can  be  poor  for  a  legal  oflfice. 

Whatever  filing  system  is  used,  it 
should  fill  the  needs  of  those  who  refer 
to  it  the  most.  For  example,  invoices 
can  be  filed  by  number,  customer,  or 
salesman  who  got  the  order.  If  the 
bookkeeping  department  is  the  most 
frequent  user  of  these  papers,  their 
needs  should  be  considered  in  the  filing 
of  the  materials  with  which  they  work 
Too  many  executives  know  cases  where 
a  $50-a-week  bookkeeper  or  a  $100-a- 
week  accountant  spends  expensive  time 
looking  for  financial  records  under  a 
system  installed  by  an  office  manager  or 
an  industrial  engineer  who  never  kept  a 
set  of  books. 

■  The  “Stigma”  of  “Just  a  File  Clerk” 
—When  the  writer  once  suggested  that 
there  would  be  fewer  filing  errors  if 
file  clerks  were  paid  good  salaries,  the 
oflBce  manager  of  a  medium-sized  lum¬ 
ber  company  replied:  “During  the 
Second  World  War,  we  paid  high  wages 
for  file  clerks— but  still  the  girls  quit. 
There  is  a  social  stigma  attached  to 
being  a  file  clerk,  and  a  good  salary 
will  not  by  itself  remove  the  stigma. 
Workers  think  that  filing  is  the  dregs 
of  the  oflBce  trades  and  hurry  to  get  out 
of  filing  work  as  fast  as  they  can.” 

He  went  on  to  admit  that  employers, 
as  a  whole,  do  not  strive  to  put  the  job 
of  filing  on  a  higher  plane.  That  is  a 
big  element  in  the  “stigma”  problem. 

No  stupid  person  files  well  enough  so 
that  her  employer  is  not  actually  losing 
money  on  her  services.  It  might  be  that 
establishing  some  kind  of  easily  scored 
intelligence  test  for  filing  clerks  might 
not  only  screen  out  those  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  the  work  but  also  give 
a  modicum  of  pride  to  those  who  pass 
the  test.  Let  it  be  known  that  filing  jobs 
require  a  good  I.Q.  and  the  stigma  of 
“just  a  file  clerk”  will  be  removed.  The 
job  now  lacks  any  degree  of  intel¬ 
lectual  prestige. 

Something  must  be  done  to  give  filers 
more  standing  in  the  vocational  world. 


MARIAN  J.  COLLINS 
Adelphi  College 
Carden  City,  New  York 

“Same  old  stuff!”  Those  of  us  who 
face  classes  in  business  English  or 
correspondence  must  acknowledge  that 
many  of  our  students  are  convinced 
that  our  course  is  simply  “the  same  old 
stuflF”— a  course  from  which  little  that 
is  new  or  stimulating  can  be  expected 
by  the  student. 

I  have  found  that  dictation  sessions, 
if  held  occasionally,  help  combat  that 
feeling. 

■  Oft  to  a  Good  Start— Early  in  the 
term,  bring  in  an  actual  letter,  one 
written  on  the  letterhead  of  a  local 
firm.  If  possible,  select  a  letter  re¬ 
quiring  an  answer  that  is  not  based  on 
technical  knowledge. 

Distribute  copies,  so  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  may  read  the  letter  for  himself. 
Discuss  the  problem  involved  and  pos¬ 
sible  solutions;  then  ask  each  student 
to  make  hasty  notes  of  appropriate  con¬ 
tent  for  a  reply. 

Finally,  ask  for  a  volunteer  to  dictate 
an  answer  to  the  letter.  If  there  isn’t  a 
ready  volunteer,  choose  someone  who 
shows  signs  of  self-confidence.  Since 
the  quality  of  this  initial  effort  is  not  of 
prime  importance,  the  success  of  the 
lesson  is  not  dependent  on  the  choice 
of  a  particularly  able  dictator. 

■  Provision  for  the  Mechanics— It  is 
not  absolutely  essential  that  the  dicta¬ 
tion  be  recorded,  but  it  is  highly  prefer¬ 
able  that  it  be. 

If  there  is  a  dictating  machine  avail¬ 
able,  or  if  the  teacher  has  suflBcient 
skill  in  stenography,  there  is  not  much 
of  a  problem.  A  shorthand  student 
should  not  be  asked  to  record  the  take 
unless  he  is  outstanding;  there  is  more 
skill  required  in  taking  inexpert,  un¬ 
timed  dictation  than  dictation  from 
paced  material. 

Use  of  a  tape  or  wire  recorder  is 
helpful,  as  an  alternative. 

■  Development— The  dictated  answer 
may  or  may  not  be  excellent;  in  either 
case,  the  skillful  teacher  can  use  the 
dictated  reply  to  advantage. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  invite  other 
students  to  dictate  their  answers  to  the 
same  letter.  By  the  close  of  the  period, 
the  difference  in  problems  of  dictators 
and  of  nondictating  letter  writers  is 
likely  to  be  evidenced— interestingly. 

The  logical  assignment  for  the  next 


class  meeting:  “Now  write  in  longhand 
your  answering  letter.” 

■  Further  Development— The  next  day, 
have  the  transcripts  of  the  dictation 
brought  to  class;  one  or  two  particularly 
good  ones  might  be  duplicated.  If  a 
wire  or  tape  recorder  was  used,  play 
back  one  or  two  of  the  best  dictations. 

Having  written  a  reply,  students  are 
now  ready  to  give  more  considered  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  letters  dictated;  so,  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  letters  can  be  constructive. 
Having  random  reading  of  the  prepared 
work  provides  the  basis  for  additional 
discussion. 

After  discussion,  the  class  should  be 
able  to  draw  up  its  own  list  of  good 
writing  principles,  of  psychological 
pointers,  of  errors  to  be  avoided,  or  of 
any  other  worth-while  listing  the  class 
may  select. 

If  enthusiasm  is  running  particularly 
high,  a  good,  immediate  follow-up  is  to 
invite  students  to  turn  the  letters  face 
down  and  then  to  dictate  anew  a  reply 
to  the  same  letter.  Familiar  with  the 
matter  and  with  the  discussion  fresh  in 
mind,  some  students  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  marked  improvement. 

■  Stumbling  Blocks— Although  interest 
runs  high  during  this  type  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  there  are  some  hazards: 

1.  The  teacher  must  guard  against 
permitting  any  display  of  poor  manners 
—particularly  of  ridicule. 

2.  He  must  not  require  anyone  to 
dictate;  some  students  “suffer”  keenly 
if  required  to  dictate  aloud. 

3.  He  must  discourage  the  loss  of 
time  in  undue  merriment. ' 

4.  He  must  make  certain  that  the  dic¬ 
tating  equipment— person  or  machine— 
is  adequate.  If  the  teacher  takes  the 
dictation,  he  must  have  considerable 
skill;  the  greatest  sport  imaginable  is 
thit  of  talking  faster  than  the  teacher 
can  write! 

■  Justification— Well  done,  this  type  of 
lesson  is  worth  while,  because: 

1.  The  students  feel  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  “real.”  i\fter  one  attempt,  they 
will  make  every  effort  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  dictate  fluently. 

2.  The  students  are  given  opportun¬ 
ities  to  express  themselves  orally  in  an 
organized  fashion. 

3.  The  students  are  given  opportun¬ 
ities  to  compose  letters  under  conditions 
more  closely  resembling  those  in  busi¬ 
ness  than  is  usual. 

4.  The  students  improve  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  strongly  motivated. 
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AT  THE  FIFTIETH  Anniversary  of  Underwood's  Hartford  plant,  open-house  visitors  CHESTER  SOUCEK,  a  champion,  had  to 

found  the  electric-typewriter  assembly  line  the  most  fasten-ating  view  of  all.  show  visitors  what  electric  can  do. 


I 


TYPEWRITING,  1901  STYLE,  was  demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Grace  Toccaline,  assembly-line 
production  worker,  while  George  Hossfield  displayed  1951  technique  and  machine. 


Underwood  Celebrates  50  Years 

The  Underwood  Corporation  is  56  of  course,  with  separate  lines  for  port- 


years  old,  but  its  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
plant  was  established  in  1901.  To  help 
civic  officials  and  employees  celebrate 
last  September  the  Golden  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  plant,  Under¬ 
wood  threw  open  the  doors  and  invited 
the  community— and  B.  E.  W.— to  step  in 
and  see  how  typewriters  are  made  in 
“the  biggest  typewriter  factory  in  the 
world.” 

•  They  are  made  on  assembly  lines. 


ables,  manuals,  and  electrics— many  lines 
for  each.  In  the  vast  (1  million  square 
feet)  plant,  5,500  employees  do  every¬ 
thing  but  melt  the  metal  from  Which  the 
machines  are  built.  They  stamp,  grind, 
perforate,  twist,  and  tool  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  parts  that  go  into  a  typewriter. 
They  inspect,  test,  count,  and  line  up 
the  parts  that  flow  out  of  wings  of  the 
building  directly  into  the  block-long 
parallel  assembly  lines. 


•  An  observer  can  inch  along  with  a 
machine  as  parts  are  added  to  it.  Nim¬ 
ble  fingers  link  springs  and  type  bars, 
and  suddenly  there  is  a  type  basket. 
Strong  hands  tighten  bolts.  The  car¬ 
riage  unit  takes  form,  picks  up  a  platen. 
Keen  eyes  watch  for  tolerances  and 
clearances. 

Every  few  minutes  another  standard 
Underwood  comes  off  an  assembly  line 
into  a  comer  where  the  master  crafts¬ 
men,  the  aligners,  check  and  double 
check  and  where  automatic  testing  ma¬ 
chines  re-check  and  re-double  check. 

The  precision  and  steadiness  of  the 
flow  of  materials  are  awe-inspiring;  they 
account  for  some  9  million  machines 
made  in  this  one  plant  since  1901. 

•  The  celebration  itself  was  lavish: 
banners,  signs,  souvenirs  ...  a  giant 
display  of  new  models  of  the  company’s 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  posting 
machines,  and  machine  supplies  ...  a 
display  of  pre-Underwood  typewriters 
.  .  .  demonstrations  by  champions 
Hossfield  and  Soucek  ...  a  beaming 
Miss  Amanuensis,  1901,  typing  on  a  50- 
year-old  machine,  the  first  one  made  in 
the  plant  ...  a  luncheon  for  300  civic 
leaders  (including  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Lodge)  and  businessmen,  foremen,  and 
company  officials  .  .  .  radio  broadcasts 
.  .  .  and  open  house  for  families  and 
friends  to  come  in  and  watch  Father  at 
his  bench  or  drill. 

•  Interesting  sidelights:  In  just  about 
the  same  proportion  as  most  typewriter 
manufacturers,  about  40  per  cent  of  new 
Underwood  machines  are  portables, 
50-55  per  cent  are  manuals,  and  5-8  per 
cent  are  electrics. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  most 
typing  teachers  and  in  conformity  with 
much  of  the  industry,  Underwood  finds 
that  pica  machines  are  still  preferred  by 
both  business  and  schools.  The  ratio  is 
about  65-70  per  cent  pica,  and  30-35 
per  cent  elite. 
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A  Progressive  Concept 


In  this  article,  fourth  in  BEW’s  current  series  on 
Shorthand  Teaching  Problems,  Mr.  Bauernfeind 
takes  what  amounts  to  an  heretical  stand:  He  frankly  advises  teachers  to  do  as 
little  grading  as  their  administrators  will  tolerate! 


Shorthand  Teaching  Problem:  When 
and  How  to  Grade  in  Shorthand 


HARRY  6.  BAUERNFEIND 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Corbondole,  Illinois 

■  Just  a  Statistic?— The  measure  of  any 
educational  practice  is  its  impact  on 
students.  What  is  the  impact  of  testing 
and  grading  on  students,  particularly  on 
shorthand  students? 

•  Perhaps  you  have  a  Mary  Jones  in 
your  school,  one  of  those  girls  who,  for 
years  before  enrolling  in  shorthand,  had 
planned  to  become  a  secretary.  The  real 
Mary  Jones  whom  I  know  had  such  an 
ambition.  Her  mother  had  been  a  sec¬ 
retary  and  had  always  encouraged 
Mary  in  her  ambition,  for  the  mother 
realized  that  Mary  had  the  personality, 
interest,  and  ability  required  for  success 
in  office  work. 

At  last  came  the  start  of  the  shorthand 
class.  That  night,  Mary  reported, 
“Mother,  Tm  just  a  statistic!” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  all  Miss  Fisk  told  us  today,  in 
the  short  class  we  had,  was  that  she  was 
going  to  put  a  mark  in  her  roll  book  for 
each  of  us  every  day;  then  she  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  telling  us  that  we  would 
have  to  do  so-much  homework,  tvhich 
is  to  be  graded;  must  progress  at  such- 
and-such  a  rate,  which  is  to  he  graded; 
and  on  and  on.  She  must  be  a  statisti¬ 
cian  at  heart!” 

•  Too  many  of  us  overemphasize 
grading.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  feel 
that  we  must  be  ready  to  vindicate  our¬ 
selves  with  our  principal  or  the  parents. 
Need  of  such  vindication  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored,  of  course;  but  when  students  get 
the  idea  that  they  are  taking  the  course 
to  earn  a  grade  instead  of  to  learn  short¬ 
hand,  we  know  we  are  overemphasizing 
grading. 

Ask  a  student  why  he  is  doing  his 
shorthand  homework.  If  he  says,  “be¬ 
cause  I  have  to”  or  “because  we  get 
graded  on  it,”  instead  of  “to  get  more 
practice  in  using  been  in  phrases,”  you 
can  be  sure  that  his  instructor  is  a  stat¬ 
istician  instead  of  a  good  teacher. 

•  I  do  not  know  what  the  full  impact 
of  a  grade-minded  teacher  would  have 
been  on  Mary,  for,  fortunately,  a  re¬ 
scheduling  of  classes  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  resulted  in  her  being  assigned 
to  the  class  of  another  teacher.  Miss  Liv¬ 


ingston.  In  Miss  Livingston’s  classroom, 
there  was  an  air  of  industry  without 
tension;  there  was  no  constant  reminder 
of  grades. 

Mary’s  initial  despair  ended;  she  be¬ 
gan  to  look  forward  to  those  hard-work¬ 
ing  but  interesting  shorthand  classes,  for 
Miss  Livingston  demonstrated  on  the 
blackboard,  constantly  previewed  new 
words,  and  frequently  counselled  in  a 
most  friendly  way  about  penmanship 
and  homework  notes— without  mention¬ 
ing  grades. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Miss  Living¬ 
ston  really  knew  more  about  Mary’s 
progress  and  problems  than  Miss  Fisk 
ever  could  have  learned,  for  Miss  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  contact  with  Mary  was  con¬ 
stant,  was  friendly,  was  encouraging; 
and  it  grew  through  observing  Mary’s 
work,  listening  to  her  read  back,  watch¬ 
ing  Mary’s  interest  in  shorthand  expand. 

•  A  grade,  as  such,  is  an  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  short¬ 
hand  class.  Cold,  mathematical  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  applied  only  to  quantity;  and 
quantity  is  but  one  faucet  of  shorthand 
progress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Miss 
Livingston,  who  emphasizes  quantity 
and  quality  and  human  elements,  will 
produce  better  students.  It  is  quite  like¬ 
ly,  too,  that  more  students  will  continue 
into  advanced  classes  from  Miss  Liv'ing- 
ston’s  class  than  from  Miss  Fisk’s. 
Grades  are  measures  of  results;  it  is 
weak,  despairing  teaching  that  uses 
grades  to  whip  up  progress. 

■  Grading  Versus  Teaching— Students 
can  be  as  obsessed  with  grades  as  some 
teachers  are.  I  knew  a  girl,  Janey,  who 
was  one  of  those  honor-roll  students  who 
always  want  to  know  how  they  stand. 
Illustrative  of  Janey’s  frame  of  mind 
was  a  question  she  asked  Miss  Living¬ 
ston;  “Which  of  the  exercises  do  we  do 
just  for  practice  and  which  do  we  do  for 
credit?” 

That  question  was  disconcerting  to 
Miss  Livingston,  for  she  did  not  split  her 
class  activities  in  that  way.  The  activ¬ 
ities  she  planned  for  her  class  periods 
were  to  take  care  of  weaknesses  she  had 
observed  the  day  before,  to  forge  ahead 
in  speed,  to  cover  new  material;  and  her 
plans  wove  together  those  activities. 

•  The  question  of  “when  and  what 
to  grade?”  is  not  a  question  of  set  times 


or  set  activities.  Grading  does  not  start 
and  end  with  the  start  and  end  of  a  new 
chapter  or  a  new  week.  A  shorthand 
grade  is,  or  should  be,  the  reflection  of 
an  all-over  impression  and  measurement 
—not  entirely  objective— that  the  teacher 
has  of  the  student’s  work. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Miss  Livingston 
at  times  jots  in  her  record  book  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  students’  work;  but  when 
she  checks  student  papers,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  her  own  and  her  stu¬ 
dents’  efforts.  Does  the  class  need  more 
demonstration  and  practice  in  phrasing 
to  the?  Did  the  pep  assembly  “hang¬ 
over”  interfere  with  the  mastering  of 
those  nine  new  brief  forms?  How  is 
Mary  getting  on  with  that  ly  ending? 

Both  Miss  Fisk  and  Miss  Livingston 
use  the  “Complete  Theory”  tests  pub¬ 
lished  in  Business  Teacher.  Both  send 
for  certificates  for  those  students  who 
qualify  for  them.  But  Miss  Fisk  also 
gives  a  grade  (“This  is  a  test,  class”)  on 
the  tests;  whereas  Miss  Livingston  ac¬ 
cepts  the  fact  that  the  words  on  the 
tests,  since  they  review  all  points  of 
theory,  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  diagnosis 
of  her  pupils’  difficulties.  So,  Miss  Liv¬ 
ingston  makes  a  tally  to  see  how  many— 
if  any— students  missed  each  word;  then 
she  knows  what  corrective  measures  to 
introduce  at  once.  Miss  Fisk  tests  and 
grades;  Miss  Livingston  teaches. 

•  Per  Cents  and  “Normal  Curve.” 
Teachers  who  attempt  to  establish  a 
fixed  basis  for  grading  “arithmetically” 
are  likely  to  burden  both  themselves 
and  their  students  with  worry  about 
grading. 

I  knew  a  Miss  Black,  who  was  one  of 
those  hard-working  souls  that  carted 
home  a  ream  of  papers  every  night, 
scanned  them  all,  wrote  comments  all 
over  them,  and  returned  them— without 
fail— the  next  day.  She  put  a  grade  or. 
every  paper  and  recorded  every  grade 
of  every  paper  in  her  roll  book.  Miss 
Black  used  the  percentage  system;  “It’s 
the  only  safe  way,”  she  used  to  tell  us. 

“Percentage  of  what?”  I  would  ask. 

“Percentage  of  what  it  ought  to  be!” 
was  her  retort,  which  never  solved  the 
problem  for  me  or  her  students.  Since 
her  apparent  standard  was  perfection 
(rather  than  improvement),  terrsion  was 
always  high  and  speed  was  always  low 
in  her  class. 

Across  the  hall  from  Miss  Black  was 
Miss  Carter.  Miss  C’arter  was  a  mathe¬ 
matics  teacher,  who  filled  in  with  one 
shorthand  class.  She  gave  “points”  on 
this  and  that,  and  students  accrued 
points  during  the  grading  period.  At 
the  end  of  the  grading  period.  Miss  Car¬ 
ter  would  strike  off  a  “normal-cirrve  dis¬ 
tribution”;  this  was  far  from  perfect, 
but  at  least  it  graded  her  students  in 
relation  to  one  another  rather  than  in 
relation  to  Miss  Black’s  “perfection.” 

•  The  trouble  with  “fixed  pattern” 
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methods  of  assigning  grades  is  that  they 
keep  both  tlie  teacher  and  student  grade 
conscious.  It  doesn’t  take  much  of  this 
before  students  forget  why  they  ever 
wanted  to  take  shorthand.  To  them  the 
purpose  of  attending  class,  of  writing, 
of  reading  in  groups  and  individually, 
of  trying  to  write  more  shorthand  each 
day,  and  so  on,  is  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  getting  a  grade,  or  a  better  grade,  or 
a  better  grade  than  someone  else. 

Perhaps,  with  some  students,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  hold  the  “big  stick”  of  a  grade 
over  their  heads  in  order  to  direct  their 
attention  to  reading  and  writing  short¬ 
hand.  The  danger  of  creating  tension, 
discouragement,  and  loss  of  perspective, 
however,  is  much  greater  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  the  “big  stick.” 

•  The  vajlue  of  a  measurement  in 
shorthand  increases  as  the  student  ad¬ 
vances  through  his  training  program. 

In  the  theory  phase  of  the  course,  the 
good  instructor  is  continually  getting 
Mary,  Susie,  and  David  to  read  and 
write  brief  fonns,  phrases,  and  new 
vocabulary  because  they  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  a  drive,  an  urge,  to  learn  more. 

If  David  writes  or  reads  an  /  symbol  as 
;j,  the  error  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Making  him  feel  that  he  has 
failed  today’s  lesson  because  of  the  error 
will  not,  in  the  long  run,  aid  him  as 
much  as  giving  him  help,  guidance,  and 
prompting  that  might  have  prevented 
his  making  the  error  and  that  would 
keep  him  from  repeating  it. 

As  students  progress  to  classes  where 
dictation  is  given  for  transcription,  the 
emphasis  shifts  to  the  production  of  a 
practical  letter.  When  Susan  finishes  a 
transcript  and  looks  at  it  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  mind,  “Would  my  boss  sign  this 
if  I  were  in  an  office?”  we  have  forged  a 
chain  that  will  never  break  in  building 
vocational  competency. 

■  Tests  as  a  Means  of  Grading— Miss 
Burke  is  considered  by  many  who  know 
her  as  one  of  the  best  shorthand  teachers 
in  her  county.  I  feel  that  her  reputation 
is  merited  and  that  it  is  due  to  two 
beliefs  she  has. 

“I  believe,”  she  told  me,  “that  every 
class  in  shorthand  is  a  test  of  my  teach¬ 
ing  ability.  Do  I  demonstrate  better 
today  than  T  did  yesterday?  Did  I  have 
to  falter  today,  as  I  did  once  yesterday? 
W'ere  my  plans  complete?” 

A  teacher  who  is  preoccupied  with 
improving  her  teaching  performance 
day  by  day  doesn’t  have  much  time  to 
waste  on  time-consuming  grading  prac¬ 
tices. 

“Moreover,”  she  continued,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  lesson  in  shorthand  is 
really  a  test  of  yesterday’s  learning.  If 
I  find  my  class  doesn’t  forge  ahead 
today,  first  I  check  my  plans  for  today 
to  see  what  I  did  wrong:  and,  if  I  can¬ 
not  locate  a  flaw,  then  I  know  the  fault 
lies  in  the  lesson  of  the  dav  or  davs 
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before.”  In  shorthand,  as  in  other  skill 
subjects,  there  is  a  forward  movement 
each  day— when  teaching  and  learning  is 
done  well. 

Accordingly,  Miss  Burke  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  many  formal, 
for-the-sake-of-the-roll-book  tests.  When 
she  meets  her  advanced  shorthand  class 
and  her  evening  dictation  group,  she  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  line  of  reasoning.  As  she 
opens  the  practice  period  with  a  warm¬ 
up,  follows  with  a  series  of  dictations 
progressing  from  one  speed  to  another, 
and  then  goes  on  to  preview  new  mate¬ 
rial  and  introduce  a  new  assignment, 
she  knows  whether  the  students  are 
“passing”  or  not.  By  a  show  of  hands 
of  “who  got  it?”  Miss  Burke  can  judge 
on  a  continuous  basis  during  each  short¬ 
hand  period  what  her  students  are 
doing. 

•  A  formal  test  cannot  be  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  “it  will  reveal  the 
weaknesses  of  the  students”  —  not  in 
shorthand.  The  teacher  who  depends 
on  a  test  to  tell  her  what  she  should 
know  period  by  period  is  a  seat-occu¬ 
pier,  not  a  shorthand  teacher. 

In  a  special  class  of  hospital  workers, 
the  teacher  was  asked  to  train  the  group 
in  medical  terms,  particularly  on  those 
associated  with  psychiatry.  It  was  not 
via  the  formal  test  that  the  instructor 
knew  whether  he  had  given  enough  pre¬ 
viewing  or  whether  the  tomij  endings 
were  well  taught;  the  daily  transcript 
that  was  part  of  the  group’s  work  served 
as  a  very  reliable  measure  of  the  in¬ 
structor’s  work  and  the  students’ 
learnings. 

•  We  all  do  ^ive  tests,  of  course. 
Administrative  practices  require,  it,  and 
good  teaching  procedure  requires  that 
now  and  then  we  verify  our  own  day- 
by-day  observations.  But  we  must  try 
to  so  administer  the  tests  that  they 
measure  rather  than  frighten. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  always  an¬ 
nounces  his  shorthand  tests  two  days 
before  they  are  to  be  given.  That  seems 


generous.  As  it  happens,  the  students 
build  up  tension  for  48  hours  before 
they  take  the  test;  then  he  wonders  why 
they  seldom  do  well  on  his  tests.  By  con¬ 
trast:  Miss  Burke,  whom  I  mentioned 
before  as  an  exceptionally  able  teacher, 
gives  her  tests  (when  she  must  give 
them)  without  announcing  them;  and, 
when  she  does  give  them,  she  gives  two 
of  them  at  a  time  (whether  it’s  a  theory 
test  or  a  take)  and  lets  the  student 
select  which  one  he  wishes  to  complete 
aud  turn  in.  Heresy?  Not  at  all.  And 
it  meets  the  administrative  requirement 
“get  a  test  grade  in  your  roll  book.” 

Miss  Burke’s  plan  has  an  added 
value:  It  gives  her  students  a  chance  to 
do  some  evaluating  of  their  own  work. 
They  must  select  which  test  to  turn  in; 
they  are  conscious  that  they  have  some 
gaps  in  their  learning— as  revealed  by 
the  test  not  selected;  they  are  not  likely 
to  become  either  discouraged  or  too  sat¬ 
isfied;  they  are  encouraged  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  decision. 

•  What  about  the  Gregg  Speed 
Tests?  I  would  recommend  them,  but 
with  emphasis  on  using  the  awards  that 
accompany  them.  I  say  this  because 
having  students  strive  mightily  to  win 
an  honor  is  a  far  different  and  better 
thing  than  having  them  strive  desper¬ 
ately  to  earn  a  passing  grade. 

Miss  Burke  told  me  about  Agnes,  who 
was  one  of  her  grade-conscious  Janeys. 
Agnes’  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
grades  was  all  too  high;  making  high 
grades  was  a  fetish  with  her.  She  actu¬ 
ally  suffered  brief  “black-outs”  before 
or  during  tests.  Then  Miss  Burke  began 
to  use  the  Gregg  Awards  as  a  solution 
to  her  “Agnes  problem.”  Taking  a  test 
for  the  sake  of  winning  a  certificate  or 
pin,  rather  than  to  get  a  grade  of  tem¬ 
porary  significance,  proved  a  wonderful 
obje'^Hve  for  Agnes,  who  soon  came  to 
reali'e  that  winning  permanent  evi¬ 
dence  of  achievement  would  be  valuable 
to  her  in  getting  a  job.  The  tension  and 
“black-outs”  disappeared;  and,  in  their 
place,  came  a  wholesome  willingness  to 
strive  and  strive. 

■  Conclusion— As  shorthand  instruc¬ 
tors,  we  test  ourselves  and  our  students 
each  time  we  meet  a  class.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  we  may  consider  checking  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  our  own 
weaknesses  and  to  plan  subsequent  les¬ 
son  presentations.  When  papers  are 
checked  for  those  purposes,  the  time  is 
well  spent. 

The  superior  teacher  of  shorthand  will 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  avoid 
building  tension  and  misconceptions  of 
the  value  of  grades  in  the  subject.  He 
will  direct  all  the  student’s  activity 
toward  intrinsic  mastery  of  the  subject. 
Grading  and  testing  are  by-products  of 
learning  in  shorthand;  measurement 
should  be  formalized  as  little  as 
possible. 
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ContinUinO  O  Series  Klein  provides  here  the  third  installment  in  his 

^  series  of  expositions  of  common  misbeliefs  held  and  put 

into  practice  by  typewriting  teachers.  He  draws  not  only  on  the  findings  of 
research  and  the  opinions  of  experts  but  also  on  his  own  very  extensive  experiences 
in  the  typewriting  classroom.  In  his  Fallacy  No.  8,  the  second  in  this  month’s 
commentary,  he  will  literally  rock  on  their  heels  the  teachers  who  are  staunch 
believers  in  “word-level”  typing  drills  and  directions. 


Fallacies  in  Teachins  Typewriting,  7-8 


DR.  A.  E.  KLEIN 
City  College  of  New  York 
New  York  City 


■  Fallacy  No.  7:  “Give  Every  Student 
a  Keyboard  Chart”— The  student  using 
a  chart,  whether  it  be  one  at  his  desk 
or  the  large  one  in  front  of  the  typing 
classroom,  frequently  does  not  try  to 
remember  the  key  locations;  conse¬ 
quently,  he  becomes  dependent  on  the 
chart.  Even  if  he  does  finally  learn  the 
key  locations,  it  takes  him  much  longer 
to  accomplish  this  with  the  chart  than 
it  does  without  it.  A  totally  unnecessary 
step  is  added  to  the  learning  process. 
Instead  of  thinking  directly  of  the  key 
locations,  the  student  must  first  find  the 
key  on  the  chart  and  then  determine 
Its  position  on  the  keyboard. 

The  chart  is  a  necessity  only  when 
the  student  is  forbidden  ever  to  look 
at  the  keyboard.  If  permitted  to  look 
directly  at  the  keys  in  the  manner  and 
under  the  circumstances  described  in 
Fallacy  5,  the  chart  is  no  longer  a 
necessity  and  the  teacher  need  no 
longer  fear  that  some  students  will  never 
learn  to  type  without  it. 

■  Fallacy  No.  8;  “Force  Your  Students 
to  Be  Introspective;  Make  Them  Con- 


Doctor  Klein  .  .  .  "Word-level 
typing  develops  naturally" 


scious  of  the  How  of  Their  Typing”— 
There  are  many  instances  wherein  such 
practice  is  advocated  in  typing  text¬ 
books  and  by  typing  teachers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  texts  tell  the  pupil  to 
“think  the  word.”  He  is  asked  to  type 
specific  material  on  the  letter  level,  other 
passages  on  the  word  level,  and  still 
others  on  a  combination  level. 

Such  conscious  attempts  are  to  be 
condemned;  they  serve  only  to  confuse 
the  student.  Moreover,  since  students 
do  not  progress  at  the  same  rate,  some 
or  many  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  type 
on  the  level  suggested.  Merely  telling 
a  student  to  type  in  a  certain  way  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so 
—I  have  discovered  this  to  my  sorrow 
when  I  have  tried  the  procedure  in  my 
own  classes.  To  force  the  student  pur¬ 
posely  to  make  adjustments  of  this  sort 
in  his  typing  skill  seldom  results  in 
the  increased  performance  expected 
from  the  new  procedure. 

•  Typing  on  the  word  level,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  similar  to  the  expert’s  “round¬ 
ing  of  the  angles”  in  shorthand.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  a  shorthand 
writer  is  taught  to  round  angles,  his 
speed  will  rapidly  increase  to  the  expert 
level.  Likewise,  neither  does  a  20-  or 
30-wam  typist  who  is  asked  to  “think 
the  word”  or  type  on  the  word  level 
suddenly  develop  into  a  50-wam  writ¬ 
er  or  necessarily  acquire  that  degree  of 
skill  more  rapidly. 

Typing  on  the  word  level  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  higher  level  of  performance, 
not  the  cause.  The  cause  of  typing  on 
the  word  level  is  the  sp>eed  at  which  the 
material  is  being  typed.  If  the  student 
aims  at  and  succeeds  in  typing  at  a 
rate  at  which  most  typists  think  in  terms 
of  words,  he  will  in  all  likelihood  per¬ 
form  in  the  same  manner. 

•  If  the  teacher  uses  correct  proce¬ 
dure,  he  need  not  fear  that  his  students 
will,  unless  specifically  told  to  type  on 
the  word  level,  forever  type  on  the 
letter  level.  It  is  true  that  you  can  keep 


students  on  a  letter  level  (by  demand¬ 
ing  perfect  accuracy,  for  example)  so 
long  that  they  may  never  escape  from 
it.  But  if  both  speed  and  accuracy  are 
stressed  as  soon  as  feasible,  most  stu¬ 
dents  will  begin  to  type  many  common 
words  on  the  word-level  stage  without 
even  being  aware  that  they  are  doing 
so.  Their  knowing  or  not  knowing  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  students 
do  not  strive  for  word-level  typing. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  able  to  type  at  60,  80,  or  more 
words  a  minute  while  still  writing  on 
the  letter  level?  Cortez  Peters  once  told 
me  that  he  could  and  does  spell  most 
words  when  typing  at  80,  90,  and  100 
words  a  minute.  Performance,  whether 
it  be  of  the  orthodox  or  unorthodox 
variety,  is  what  matters;  many  an  ath¬ 
letic  contest  has  been  won  by  a  man 
whose  form,  according  to  the  experts, 
was  not  the  best  of  those  in  the  contest. 

No,  so  long  as  we  do  not  force  stu¬ 
dents  to  remain  at  a  letter-writing  level 
but,  rather,  encourage  their  skill  devel¬ 
opment,  word-level  writing  will  inevi¬ 
tably  come  in  when  the  student  writes 
at  speeds  to  which  word-writing  is  na¬ 
tural. 

•  Any  progress  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  higher  levels  of  performance  is 
usually  attained  simply  by  a  well- 
directed,  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  student  to  improve.  As  Book  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “It  was  clearly  determined 
that  a  learner  must  work  with  a  *do-or- 
die’  attitude  to  make  new  adaptations 
or  to  take  a  forward  step  in  the  learn- 
ing.”i 

One  of  the  subjects  who  took  part  in 
Book’s  experiment  wrote:  “Only  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  extreme  effort  am  I  able  to 
make  innovations  or  to  lay  hold  of 
higher  and  better  ways  of  doing  the 
work.  I  very  suddenly  catch  myself 
doing  the  writing  in  a  more  economical 
way.  In  another  week,  T  find  that  I 
have  improved  on  my  method  again, 
and  so  it  goes;  but  in  no  case  have  I 
found  that  the  adjustment  was  purpose¬ 
ly  made.  I  was  simply  pushed  into  the 
better  way  by  the  strong  desire  to  do 
my  best'*^ 

In  trying  to  increase  my  own  typing 
speed  on  one-minute  timings,  I  caught 
myself  holding  my  left  hand  higher  than 
usual.  I  found  I  was  taking  advantage 
of  this  new  position  to  use  less  hand 
motion  in  making  reaches  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  rows  to  the  lower  row. 
This  economy  of  motion  was  not  the 
result  of  a  conscious  attempt  on  my  part 
but  the  direct  consequence  of  striving 
for  the  higher  speed.  I  am  quite  sure 
(Continued  on  page  206) 


*  Book.  William  Frederick,  “The  Psychology  of 
Skill.”  New  York;  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
(1925),  p.  126. 

‘Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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Deoling  with  Fundamentols  twocoMbuiwncto  thu  ^es 

^  (October  and  November),  Doctor  Hanna 

reviewed  methods  of  giving  bookkeeping  students  real  bookkeeping  experience  and 
methods  of  dramatizing  instruction.  In  this  article  he  deals  with  another  basic 
methods  problem; 


Methods  of  Teachins  Bookkeeping^S: 


•  To  make  the  key  point  of  an  illus¬ 
tration  stand  out: 

1.  Have  all  preliminary  work  up  to  the 
specific  point  to  be  demonstrated  on  the 
board  before  the  demonstration  starts. 

2.  Use  colored  chalk  to  identify  the  key 
point  or  figures. 

3.  Use  connecting  lines,  arrows,  or  cir¬ 
cled  figures  to  direct  attention. 

4.  Strip  the  illustration  of  all  but  the 
essentials. 


The  Use  of  Blackboard  Demonstration 

J  MARSHALL  HANNA 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


■  Five  Questions  to  Answer— We  learn 
by  doing,  provided  we  understand  what 
we  are  doing.  One  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  understanding  in  the  classroom  is 
through  demonstration— showing.  The 
most  inexperienced  bookkeeping  teacher 
recognizes  that  certain  bookkeeping 
principles  and  procedures  must  be  vis¬ 
ualized  if  they  are  to  be  understood, 
and  that  the  classroom  demonstration 
is  an  effective  means  for  accomplishing 
this  visualization. 

Bookkeeping  teachers  do  demon¬ 
strate.  Our  blackboards  are  frequently 
covered  with  accounts,  journals,  and 
forms  that  have  been  used  to  explain 
bookkeeping  procedures.  Some  of  this 
demonstration  is  well  planned  and  eflFec- 
tively  presented.  Some  is  extemporan¬ 
eous,  poorly  organized,  and  probably 
relatively  ineffective.  Check  your  dem¬ 
onstration  techniques  by  answering  the 
following  five  questions: 

1.  Are  your  demonstrations  planned  so 
that  the  key  point  stands  out? 

2.  Can  every  student  see  and  hear  the 
demonstrations? 

3.  Do  you  review  and  summarize  the  key 
points  of  the  demonstrations? 

4.  Are  your  demonstrations  planned  so 
that  they  can  be  completed  within  the 
period? 

5.  Do  you  use  student  demonstrations 
effectively? 

■  The  Key  Point— Each  demonstration 
should  be  organized  around  one  and 
only  one  key  point.  That  point  may  be 
the  parts  of  a  Balance  Sheet,  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement, 
how  to  complete  a  Work  Sheet,  the 
effect  of  transactions  on  accounts,  how 
to  journalize  transactions,  how  to  post 
to  ledger  accounts,  how  to  balance  and 
rule  ledger  accounts,  or  any  one  of  a 
long  list  of  bookkeeping  procedures  and 
forms. 

•  One  common  criticism  of  book¬ 
keeping  demonstrations  is  that  fre¬ 
quently  so  many  points  are  incorporated 
in  one  illustration  that  students  do  not 
see  specifically  the  major  point  that  the 
demonstration  was  designed  to  develop. 
For  example,  assume  that  a  blackboard 


illustration  is  to  be  used  to  show  the 
effect  on  the  ledger  accounts  when  a 
purchase  invoice  with  a  cash  discount 
allowance  is  paid  in  cash. 

In  presenting  this  topic,  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  observe  a  teacher  ( 1 )  carefully 
rule  a  four-column  Cash  Payments 
Journal,  explain  each  part,  and  then 
make  the  entry  in  detail  in  the  Journal; 
(2)  rule  the  ledger  accounts  in  full  rul¬ 
ing,  and  then  (3)  post  to  each  account 
with  all  details  carefully  observed. 

In  such  a  demonstration,  the  teacher 
has  illustrated  not  one  but  three  key 
points:  (1)  how  to  journalize  the  entry 
in  a  four-column  cash  journal,  (2)  how 
to  post  from  a  four-column  cash  journal 
to  ledger  accounts,  and  (3)  how  the 
entry  affects  the  ledger  accounts  when 
posted.  The  result  is  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  takes  more  time  than  the  pur¬ 
pose  justifies,  and  students  may  not  see 
the  one  point  that  the  demonstration 
was  designed  to  illustrate— the  effect  on 
the  ledger  accounts  resulting  from  the 
transaction. 

The  journalizing  procedure  and  the 
posting  procedure  must  be  carefully 
illustrated  in  due  time.  However,  such 
demonstration  should  come  after  the 
student  understands  the  effect  of  the 
transactions  on  the  account  and  should 
not  be  incorporated  as  one  initial  dem¬ 
onstration. 

When  the  illustration  is  stripped  of 
all  but  the  essentials  it  may  appear, 
when  completed,  as  follows: 


■  Every  Student  Must  See  and  Hear- 
That  all  board  work  should  be  so 
arranged  and  presented  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  can  see  and  hear  is  such  an  ele¬ 
mentary  principle  of  good  teaching  it 
would  not  justify  comment  were  it  not 
so  frequently  violated  even  by  the  most 
experienced  teachers. 

•  The  direction  of  the  lighting,  the 
location  and  amount  of  blackboard 
space,  and  the  physical  arrangement  of 
rooms  vary  so  widely  as  to  make  specific 
suggestions  impractical.  There  are, 
however,  certain  precautions  and  checks 
that  every  teacher  should  make: 

1.  Check  all  parts  of  the  room  to  make 
certain  that  fight  glare  does  not  obscure 
the  view  of  the  board  from  any  part  of  the 
room. 

2.  Make  certain  that  the  board  is  washed 
frequently  (if  necessary,  have  it  done  by 
students),  so  that  the  black  and  white  or 
black  and  yellow  contrast  is  at  a  maximum. 

3.  Use  yellow  chalk,  if  available,  to  im¬ 
prove  visibility. 

4.  Make  certain  that  all  board  writing  is 
high  enough  so  that  students  in  rear  rows 
can  see  it. 

5.  Determine  the  best  board  location  for 
the  best  visibility  of  all  students. 

6.  Avoid  obscuring  the  board  when 
writing. 

■  Review  and  Summary— It  is  highly 
probable  that  in  one  instructional  period 
several  different  things  will  be  illus¬ 
trated,  each  illustration  directed  toward 
developing  one  key  point.  For  example, 
in  one  instructional  period  the  teacher 
may  demonstrate  on  the  board  (1)  the 
effect  of  a  sales  transaction  on  ledger 
accounts,  (2)  how  sales  transactions  are 
journalized,  and  (3)  how  the  journal¬ 
ized  entries  are  posted  to  the  affected 
ledger  accounts. 

•  While  each  of  these  points  should 
be  the  central  point  of  a  separate  illus¬ 
tration,  they  should  be  tied  together  in 
the  form  of  a  final  review  or  summary. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  final  review,  an 
orderly  arrangement  must  be  worked 
out  for  placing  the  material  on  the 
board  so  that  it  may  be  retained. 

•  Although  key  points  should  be 
summarized  at  the  end  of  each  series  of 
illustrations,  a  final  review  at  the  end 
of  the  period  will  summarize  the  lesson 
for  the  students  and  thereby  round  out 
the  instructional  period.  This  final  re¬ 
view  of  the  lesson  will  take  but  a  few 
moments  if  the  illustrations  have  been 
well  arranged  and  retained  on  the 
board. 
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B  Demonstrations  Completed  within 
the  Period— The  sign  “Do  Not  Erase” 
plagues  many  a  teacher  who  shares 
classrooms  with  other  teachers.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  at  times  to  retain  on 
the  board  materials  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  expense  of  considerable 
time  and  that  will  be  needed  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period.  To  tie  up  valuable  board 
space  needed  by  other  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  a  lack  of  consideration 
of  others. 

•  In  planning  a  hoard  demonstration, 
therefore,  the  material  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  complete  the  demon¬ 
stration  within  the  class  period.  By 
limiting  each  illustration  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  key  point,  by  stripping  each 
illustration  of  all  but  the  essentials,  by 
having  the  preliminary  work  prepared 
prior  to  the  class  period,  and  by  having 
the  demonstration  so  planned  as  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  delays,  most 
bookkeeping  procedures  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  within  one  period. 

•  In  illustrating  various  bookkeep¬ 
ing  procedures,  certain  preliminary  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  available.  For  example, 
to  illustrate  how  financial  statements  are 
prepared  from  the  Work  Sheet,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  Work  Sheet  avail¬ 
able  for  use.  The  development  of  the 
Work  Sheet,  however,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  previous  lesson  and  is  not  an 
element  for  development  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  for  the  day.  To  avoid  delay  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class  period  in  placing 
on  the  board  such  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  the  demonstration,  several 
things  may  be  done: 

1.  Students  may  be  selected  and  trained 
to  put  such  material  on  the  board  during 
the  first  part  of  the  period  while  other 
routine  matters  are  being  taken  care  of. 

2.  A  large  portable  blackboard  may  be 
used.  The  material  may  be  placed  on  the 
portable  blackboard  before  the  class  begins. 
The  board  may  be  wheeled  into  position  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period. 

3.  Forms  that  will  be  used  year  after 
year  may  be  permanently  prepared  on  wall 
charts  or  on  large  cardboard  plaques. 

■  Student  Demonstrations— One  class¬ 
room  procedure  that  many  bookkeeping 
teachers  use  is  described  as  follows: 

The  students  have  been  assigned  a  cer¬ 
tain  exercise  for  homework.  For  example, 
assume  that  the  exercise  required  the  re¬ 
cording  of  entries  in  a  Purchases  Journal 
and  posting  to  creditor  accounts. 

At  the  next  class  period,  a  Purchases 
Journal  is  drawn  on  the  board,  and  the 
students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  board, 
one  at  a  time,  and  record  the  transactions 
from  their  homework  exercise  in  the  Pur¬ 
chases  Journal,  each  student  recording  only 
one  entry.  After  the  entries  have  been  jour¬ 
nalized,  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
posting  the  entries  to  ledger  accounts  on 
the  board.  Students  are  asked  to  observe 
each  entry  to  detect  any  errors. 

•  Frequently  an  entire  period  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  activity.  The  teaching  ob¬ 


jective  of  such  a  class  period  has 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  If  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  determine  whether  students 
have  done  their  homework,  a  rapid 
checking  of  homework  papers  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  If  the  objective  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  students  who  are  having  difficulty 
with  the  work,  a  short  five-  or  ten-min¬ 
ute  test  would  reveal  that  information. 

If  the  objective  is  to  use  students  to 
demonstrate  the  correct  procedure  of 
journalizing  and  posting,  the  demon¬ 
stration  could  have  been  much  more 
eflFectively  presented  and  in  far  less 
time  than  by  the  method  employed. 

•  There  is  a  place  for  pupil  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  bookkeeping  classroom, 
but  not  in  the  form  described. 

In  order  that  the  maximum  learning 
values  may  be  derived  and  class  time 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  two  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  observed: 

First,  students  should  be  advised 
ahead  of  time  exactly  what  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  demonstrate  and 
given  aid  in,  and  time  for,  planning 
their  demonstration. 

Second,  each  student  demonstration 
should  be  evaluated  by  the  class.  This 
evaluation  would  include  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Wa.s  the  demonstration  well-planned? 

2.  Was  the  demonstration  correct? 

3.  Was  the  explanation  so  simple  that 
most  students  easily  understood  it? 

4.  Could  every  student  see  and  hear? 

5.  Were  students  allowed  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions? 

6.  Was  the  key  point  summarized  at  the 
end  of  the  demonstration? 

•  When  student  demorustrations  are 
planned  and  evaluated,  they  represent 
an  effective  learning  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents.  They  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  initiative  and  stu¬ 
dent  expression. 

■  Blackboard  Suggestions— Since  most 
bookkeeping  illustrations  require  the 
use  of  bookkeeping  forms,  time  may  be 
saved  by  applying  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions: 

•  Permanently  rule  a  portion  of  the 
blackboard  in  journal  form,  ledger  form, 
and  work-sheet  form.  This  permanent 
ruling  may  be  done  by  etching  or  paint¬ 
ing  lines  on  the  board.  The  etching  may 
he  done  with  a  steel-edged  rule,  a  nail 
file,  or  any  other  sharp  instrument.  Only 
thin,  sharp  lines  are  needed;  the  chalk 
dust  settles  in  the  grooves  and  makes 
permanent  white  lines.  The  perma¬ 
nently  ruled  two-column  journal  can  al¬ 
ways  be  expanded  by  the  addition  of 
other  columns  for  use  as  a  cash  receipts 
journal,  cash  payments  journal,  pur¬ 
chases  journal,  and  sales  journal. 

Where  permanent  ruling  of  forms  on 
the  board  is  not  desirable,  semiperma¬ 
nent  rulings  may  be  done  by  making 
chalk  lines  on  a  wet  blackboard.  Allow 
the  board  and  chalk  rulings  to  dry  be¬ 
fore  using  the  board. 


•  Plan  for  students  to  ride  the  board 
with  the  needed  forms  before  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class  period.  Student 
monitors  may  be  selected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  taught  how  to  make  the  rul¬ 
ings.  This  plan  saves  teacher  time. 

To  facilitate  ruling,  use  a  yardstick 
with  a  small  grip  on  the  back.  This  per¬ 
mits  holding  the  yardstick  in  place  with 
one  hand  and  ruling  with  the  other. 

•  Use  a  line  ruler  that  holds  several 
pieces  of  chalk  for  horizontal  rulings. 
This  permits  the  ruling  of  several  lines 
at  one  time. 

•  Prepare  paper  or  cardboard  ruled 
and  printed  with  columnar  headings  for 
the  Journals  and  the  Work  Sheet.  Paste 
these  headings  at  the  top  of  the  board. 
The  use  of  heading  strips  avoids  the 
need  for  WTiting  in  the  columnar  head¬ 
ings,  and  they  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
vertical  rulings. 

•  Use  a  portable  blackboard,  too. 
The  portable  blackboard  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  ruled,  and  the  material  can  be 
filled  in  before  class  without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  regular  classroom 
blackboard  for  other  classes. 

•  Use  colored  chalk  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion. 

•  Use  paper  strips  or  cardboard 
panels  to  cover  material  on  the  board 
until  ready  for  presentation.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  save  the  time  of  recording  the 
amounts  in  the  various  C'olumns  of  the 
Work  Sheet  as  it  is  being  presented  in 
class,  the  Work  Sheet,  with  all  columns 
filled  in,  may  be  placed  on  the  board 
before  the  class  period.  Strips  of  paper, 
or  cardboard  panels,  may  be  cut  to  cover 
each  set  of  columns.  As  the  class  dem¬ 
onstration  progresses  from  one  set  of 
columns  to  the  next,  the  strip  covering 
the  columns  may  be  removed. 

•  Use  a  blackboard  pointer.  The  use 
of  a  pointer  will  save  the  teacher  many 
steps,  and  will  lessen  or  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  teacher’s  blocking  some  stu¬ 
dent’s  view  of  the  blackboard. 

■  Summary— In  the  learning  process, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  “showing.” 
Since  clas.sroom  demonstration  is  .so  es¬ 
sential  and  should  occupy  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  class  time,  each  bookkeeping 
teacher  must  regularly  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiv'eness  of  the  demonstration  meth¬ 
ods  used. 

•  To  be  effective,  each  cla.ssroom 
demonstration  must  be  carehilly 
planned  so  that  one  key  point  stands 
out.  The  key  point  or  points  should  be 
reviewed  and  summarized  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  Precautions  must  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  every  student  can 
see  and  hear.  The  demonstration  must 
be  so  planned  that  it  can  be  completed 
within  the  class  period.  When  possible, 
student  demonstrations  should  be  used. 

(The  next  in  this  series  of  articles 
tcill  discuss  field  trips  and  their  place 
in  bookkeeping  instruction.) 
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Typed  Notebooks  for  Your  Typing  Students? 

)OSEPH  B.  CLEARY 
Pace  College 
New  York  City 


Requiring  typewriting  students  to 
keep  a  notebook  is  not  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  typewriting  classes.  There  are 
so  many  values  associated  with  such 
a  project,  however,  that  instructors 
would  he  wise  to  consider  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  notebook  plan  in  their  type¬ 
writing  programs.  It  is  an  excellent 
teaching  device,  and  it  can  he  used 
readily  on  both  high  school  and  post- 
high  school  levels. 

I  initiated  note  keeping  in  my  typ¬ 
ing  classes  when  I  sought  to  overcome 
two  related  problems:  (1)  the  fact  that 
students  forget,  all  too  readily,  points 
of  information  that  are  important  but 
are  not  used  day  in  and  day  out  in  the 
classroom;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  mod¬ 
ern  typing  textbook  authors  introduce 
information  in  piecemeal  fashion— a 
method  that  is  functional  but  that  does 
not  provide  convenient  summaries  or 
contrasting  points  of  information. 

At  first  I  directed  my  students  merely 
to  keep  handwritten  notes;  then  I  came 
to  realize  that  we  were  not  utilizing 
valuable  practice  time  and  material  at 
the  typewriter  and  that  typetvritten 
notes  could  be  prepared  fairly  early. 

Busy  work?  I  can  assure  you  that 
such  need  not  l)e  the  case  at  all.  A 
fuller  explanation  of  what  goes  into  the 
notebooks  and  how  opportunity  for 
typing  the  notes  is  provided  will  indi¬ 
cate  how  the  keeping  of  notebooks  can 
be  a  sound  and  helpful  training  device. 
■  Attentiveness  to  Details— One  of  the 
prime  values  of  having  students  keep 
notebooks  is  that  the  act  of  abstract¬ 
ing  information  helps  direct  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention  to  the  details  of  what 
he  is  taught.  For  example,  having  stu¬ 
dents  note  the  step-by-step  procedure 
of  such  activities  as— 

Cleaning  and  oiling  the  typewriter 
Chain  feeding  of  envelopes 
Changing  the  ribbon 
Erasing  and  typing  corrections 

—forces  them  to  note  the  details  of 
every  step,  to  write  down  the  steps. 


and  truly  to  master  the  details  of  the 
activity. 

•  Such  a  summarization  of  compli¬ 
cated  processes,  in  1-2-3  order,  sug¬ 
gests  a  further  advantage  of  keeping 
notebooks:  The  student  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  his  own  understanding  of 
the  new  procedure  by  typing  up  a  sim¬ 
ple  explanation  of  what  the  procedure 
involves.  He  then  has  the  chance  to 
ask  intelligent  questions  about  what¬ 
ever  he  may  not  fully  understand  be¬ 
fore  he  undertakes  to  apply  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  actual  typing  production. 

■  Quick  Reviewing— Notes  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  student  with  an  excellent 
means  of  review.  Less  formal  review  is 
needed  in  the  classroom  if  the  student 
need  but  turn  to  his  own  notes  when  in 
doubt.  Most  high  school  students  do 
not  have  a  textbook  to  study  outside 
of  class;  few  students  become  adept  at 
using  the  index  of  their  text.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  maintains  a  file  of  notes  has 
a  source  to  which  he  can  turn. 

•  Classifying  information  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult,  especially  if  the  student  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  include  in  his  notebook  a 
miscellaneous  section  in  which  he  keeps 
“odd-end”  tidbits  of  information  such 
as: 

Double-spaced  material  is  always  in¬ 
dented 

Six  vertical  lines  equal  one  inch 

There  should  always  be  at  least  three 
lines  to  an  inside  address;  if  there  is  no 
street  address,  place  the  city  and  state  on 
separate  lines. 

•  When  students  need  to  review,  a 
simple  scanning  of  the  notes  recalls  the 
information— and  usually  the  learner 
must  review  only  the  major  section  of 
information  needed  for  the  occasion, 
whether  it  be  the  start  of  a  new  unit  of 
instruction  or  a  test,  and  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  section. 

•  Office  Manual.  Typewritten  notes 
serve  the  learner  well  the  day  he  goes 
for  his  first  employment  test  and  when 
he  begins  office  work.  The  notes  serve 


as  an  easy  "brush  up”  review  of  any 
phase  of  typing  that  he  may  have  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  notes,  too,  may  contain  many 
short  cuts  for  which  the  student  had 
little  continuing  need  in  the  classroom 
—for  example,  how  to  chain-feed  en¬ 
velopes,  how  to  type  stickers,  how  to 
make  corrections  in  bound  manuscripts 
—but  which  may  be  very  helpful  in  his 
job.  Many  of  my  students  have  later 
told  me  how  grateful  they  were  to  have 
this  information  at  their  finger  tips 
when  they  became  employed. 

I  have  always  given  my  students 
some  special  speed-spurt  sentences  to 
include  in  their  notebooks;  these,  too, 
have  proved  valuable  to  students  who 
continue  practice  after  leaving  school 
and  particularly  to  those  warming  up 
for  employment  tests. 

■  Guides  on  Building  the  Notebook— 
There  are  many  different  ways  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  information  that  students 
should  include  in  their  notebooks— dic¬ 
tation,  copying  from  the  blackboard, 
abstracting  from  the  textbook,  typing 
a  rough  draft  or  making  a  handwritten 
note  subsequently  to  be  typed  in  prop¬ 
er  form,  and  composing  at  the  machine. 
There  is  a  place  for  each,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
level  to  which  students*  typing  skill 
has  matured. 

•  Dictated  Material.  Material  that 
might  otherwise  have  to  be  duplicated 
can  be  dictated  directly  to  the  class— 

I  dictate  the  speed-spurt  sentenees  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  for  example.  Gen¬ 
eral  instructions  for  class  routine,  such 
as— 

Speed  and  accuracy  standards  of  the  course 
Proper  headings  tor  timed  writings 
Method  of  computirig  achievement  and  re¬ 
cording  it  on  record  forms 
Deadlines  for  turning  in  work 

—lend  themselves  to  dictation  very  well. 
The  instructor  must,  of  course,  pace  the 
dictation  and  grade  the  vocabulary  so 
that  typing  the  notes  will  contribute  to, 
not  handicap,  the  development  of  the 
students’  skill. 

•  Composition  at  the  Machine.  Some 
teachers  have  misgivings  about  having 
students  use  the  typewriters  for  com¬ 
position  for  fear  that  this  practice  will 
lead  to  students’  looking  at  their  papers 
while  typing  (which  it  does)  and  so 
encourage  poor  habits.  For  that  reason 
some  teachers  prefer  to  postpone  com¬ 
position  at  the  machine  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  achieved  a  stated  speed  goal 


There  are  many  aspects  of  typeivriting  that  never  do 
become  automatic— facts  about  arrangement,  punctua¬ 
tion  patterns  and  sequences,  and  other  points  of  information  that  are  little  more 
than  mentioned  in  most  typewriing  classrooms.  How  can  the  student  learn  these 
facts)*  What  will  he  do  in  the  future  when,  without  a  textbook  to  ivhich  to  refer, 
he  must  recall  and  apply  the  facts?  The  author  suggests  that  having  typing  stu¬ 
dents  keep  a  notebook  will  aid  in  mastering  and  remembering  the  details,  provide 
a  future  reference  source,  irUensify  instruction,  and  give  considerable  experience 
in  composing  at  the  typewriter. 
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-40,  45,  or  50  words  a  minute— but  I 
have  not  myself  found  such  a  precau¬ 
tion  necessary.  I  do  not,  however,  in¬ 
troduce  composition  at  the  machine 
until  the  students  have  mastered  the 
keyboard  and  feel  no  need  to  look  at 
the  keys. 

In  directing  the  composition  of  notes 
for  the  notebook,  the  teacher  controls 
the  situation  by  limiting  the  amount 
and  difficulty  of  the  material  to  be  com¬ 
posed.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
student  receive  a  feeling  of  success  in 
his  machine  composition  as  in  other  as¬ 
pects  of  learning  to  type;  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  first  composition  exercises 
should  be  short,  and  a  generous  amount 
of  time  should  be  given  for  their  ac¬ 
complishment. 

I  use  an  intermediate  step— permit 
students  first  to  type  a  rough  draft  of 
their  composition  and  then  to  copy  it— 
before  encouraging  the  students  to  try 
direct  and  final  composition  at  the  ma¬ 
chine,  an  encouragement  that  I  do  not 
believe  should  be  extended  before  the 
end  of  the  first  term. 

What  should  the  student  compose? 
The  student  should  summarize  informa¬ 
tion,  restating  it  in  his  own  words. 
Typical  subjects  that  lend  themselves 
to  summarization  are: 

Planning  one's  corrective  practice 
Taking  care  of  the  typewriter 
The  importance  of  proofreading 
^  Kinds  and  uses  of  carbon  paper 
How  to  build  typing  spe^ 

•  Keep  It  Practical.  One  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  having  students 
keep  typing  notebooks  is  that  this  proj¬ 
ect  is  completely  practical.  It  consists 
of  material  to  be  used.  It  is  not  a  text¬ 
book  exercise. 

The  material  in  the  notebook  should 
be  typed  in  an  arrangement,  where 
possible,  that  illustrates  its  own  content. 
Thus,  when  taking  up  the  subject  of 
outlines,  the  notes  should  be  organized 
in  outline  form.  Notes  about  the  rules 
of  manuscript  writing  should  be  in  cor¬ 
rect  manuscript  form— indeed,  when  the 
class  is  studying  manuscripts,  that  is 
the  time  to  prepare  all  the  manuscript 
forms  (cover  page,  title,  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  index)  that  can  be  associated 
with  the  notebook  project  itself. 

•  Physically,  the  notes  may  be  typed 
on  regular  loose-leaf  paper  and  kept  in 
a  ring  binder  or  may  be  typed  on  reg¬ 
ular  typing  paper  and  retained  in  a 
folder  until  the  time,  near  the  end  of 
the  term,  when  the  cover  and  other 
special  pages  for  the  project  may  be 
prepared  and  the  entire  booklet  stapled 
together. 

■  Other  Comments  about  the  Note¬ 
book-Teachers  who  have  never  tried 
the  notebook  project  raise  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  its  values  and  the  classroom 
administration  of  the  project.  Mention¬ 
ing  some  of  these  questions  and  an- 
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swering  them  may  provide  further  in¬ 
sight  into  the  activity. 

•  “Isnt  the  information  all  in  the 
hook?’*  Much  of  the  information  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  in  most  books,  but  there  are 
many  things  that  every  teacher  presents 
in  addition  to  materials  in  the  book. 
Moreover,  most  high  school  and  many 
post-high  school  students  do  not  retain 
their  books  when  they  leave  the  course. 
Few  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
“study”  their  typing  books. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  information  in  textbooks  is  far  more 
detailed  than  is  necessary  for  review 
purposes;  moreover,  the  information  is 
frequently  scattered  throughout  the 
textbook,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  text 
material  is  carefully  graded.  The  im¬ 
portant  points  on  letter  writing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  not  be  found  in  one  section 
but  in  many  sections  of  the  textbook. 

There  is  considerable  value,  also,  in 
having  the  student  prepare  his  own 
summary  of  essential  information— that 
is  one  way  to  guarantee  that  he  does 
dig  into  it.  Having  prepared  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  topics  are  clear  in  the  learn¬ 
er’s  mind  and  spring  back  fresh  in  his 
memory  at  a  moment’s  review. 

•  **How  much  detail?**  The  notes 
should  be  notes,  not  involved  explana¬ 
tions.  The  first  notes  prepared  will  be 
very  brief;  only  after  the  student  has 
developed  considerable  skill  in  typing 
and  in  note  preparation  will  full-page 
manuscripts  ensue.  The  points  should 
normally  be  brought  out  in  1-2-3  order, 
merely  as  memory  aids  and  not  as  es¬ 
says. 

•  **Isn*t  there  a  temptation  to  talk 
too  much?**  Most  authorities  in  the  field 
agree  that  typing  teachers  should  be 
seen  but  not  heard.  It  is  a  constant 
threat  in  any  skill  subject  that  more 
time  will  be  spent  in  talking  about 
what  is  to  be  done  than  doing  it. 

Will  note  taking  and  note  keeping 
foster  more  classroom  discussion?  Not 


if  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  hazard 
and  guards  against  it. 

One  method  of  guarding  against  it 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  notebook  work 
is  a  part  of  the  regular  daily  routine. 
When  the  pattern  of  procedure  is  set 
early  in  the  course,  no  more  confusion 
or  discussion  need  arise  than  for  any 
other  practical  typing  problem. 

Another  precaution  is  to  allow  only 
a  few  minutes— the  last  5  or  10— at  the 
close  of  the  typing  period  for  typing 
the  notes.  Since  the  notes  are  not  to 
be  elaborate,  such  time  is  ample  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose.  Thus,  preparing 
the  notes  simply  replaces  the  typical 
lesson  summary  that  might  well  other¬ 
wise  have  been  a  discussion  instead  of 
a  typing  summary. 

For  example,  early  in  a  lesson  I  may 
have  occasion  to  write  on  the  black¬ 
board— 

Space  twice  after  a  .  .  .  period 

As  the  class  period  progresses  and 
the  students  advance  from  one  exercise 
to  another,  we  add  to  our  blackboard 
note— 

Space  twice  after  a  ..  .  period 

question  mark 
colon 

exclamation  point 

—and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  stu¬ 
dents  need  but  two  or  three  minutes  to 
enter  that  information  in  their  notes,  a 
procedure  that  is  much  less  time  con¬ 
suming  than  would  be  a  class  discus¬ 
sion  in  summary  of  the  rules. 

•  "How  can  you  grade  the  work?” 
If  a  grade  is  given,  it  should  be  mainly 
on  the  typewritten  aspects  of  the  note¬ 
book— its  arrangement,  neatness,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  typescript.  Niceties  of  word¬ 
ing  in  explanations  should  not  enter 
into  this  evaluation,  since  something 
other  than  typing  ability  would  then 
be  measured. 

Another  caution  is  not- to  grade  “on 
the  pound,”  so  to  speak.  A  student  with 
a  thicker  notebook  has  not  necessarily 
done  a  better  job  of  note  taking.  Great¬ 
er  skill  and  a  clearer  understanding  of 
a  subject  is  required  to  “boil  it  down” 
to  its  bare  essentials.  Needless  to  say, 
the  teacher  will  check  on  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  coverage  of  topics— the  table  of 
contents  simplifies  this  task. 

■  Summary— I  feel  certain  that  the 
teacher  who  will  give  the  notebook 
project  a  fair  trial  in  the  classroom  will 
receive  a  warm  feeling  of  satisfaction 
from  it;  he  will  find  his  students  ex¬ 
periencing  a  great  thrill  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  when  the  typewritten  notebook 
is  finally  assembled.  They  will  leave 
the  course  with  evidence  of  having 
achieved  much  that  was  worth  while. 
And,  you  may  be  sure,  they  will  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  case. 
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A  Survey  and  Summary 


The  writer  made  a  survey  of  all  the  D.  E.  co-oper¬ 
ative  students  in  Ohio,  to  determine  how  they 
learned  about  the  D.  E.  program  and  why  they  enrolled  for  it.  In  this  article  he 
draws  upon  his  data  to  show  how  inadequate  a  role  has  been  played  by  any  formal 
guidance  efforts,  and  he  suggests  several  positive  steps  that  co-ordinators  will  wish 
to  consider  for  setting  up  a  defensible  “feeder  line”  school-wide  guidance  program. 


Recruitins  D.E.  Students  Via  Guidance 


HARVEY  R.  SWACK 
Mansfield  High  School 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

■  Cart  Before  the  Horse?— Many  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  written  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  wise  selection  of  students  for 
the  co-operative  program  in  distributive 
education.  An  equal  or  greater  number 
of  discussions  have  revolved  around  the 
matter  of  (let’s  admit  it  frankly)  re¬ 
cruiting  students  for  the  program. 

Why  is  it  that  co-ordinators  must  go 
after  students?  Why  don’t  the  students 
come  in  hordes  to  the  co-ordinators? 
Why  is  our  selection  cart  before  the 
horse? 

The  answer  is  simple:  For  many  to 
whom  the  training  program  would  be 
just  right,  the  information  is  too  little  or 
too  late. 

In  the  few  schools  that  do  have  well- 
developed  guidance  programs,  the  D.E. 
co-ordinator  is  relieved  of  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  selecting  pupils  for  his 
program.  Schools  lacking  guidance  fa¬ 
cilities  present  the  co-ordinator  with  a 
real  problem,  and  it  is  a  rather  deplor¬ 
able  situation  when  the  distributive  ed¬ 
ucation  or  any  other  vocational  teacher 
must  sponsor  a  “recruiting  drive”  to  ob¬ 
tain  pupils  for  his  particular  program. 

An  adequate  guidance  program 
solves  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
co-ordinators  in  selecting  students.  The 
distributive  education  course  would  be 
recommended  to  those  students  having 
the  necessary  qualifications  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  and  job 
opportunities  being  ofiFered  by  the  train¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately,  adequate  guidance 
programs  are  scarce,  and  the  co-ordi- 
nator  frequently  must  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “recruiting”  the  coming 
year’s  distributive  education  class. 

■  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Guidance— 
If  the  co-ordinator  must  recruit  and 
select  his  class,  he  must  have  a  philos¬ 
ophy  underlying  this  process.  The 
philosophy  developed  by  Fowler  was 
designed  for  all  types  of  vocational 
training  and  was  meant  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  guidance  program.  Part  of 
his  philosophy  might  well  be  adopted 
for  the  selection  of  pupils  for  distribu¬ 
tive  education: 

Selection  of  pupils  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  is  more  than  a  decision  by  the  school 


authorities  that  a  prospective  trainee  may 
or  may  not  enroll  in  a  course.  Decisions 
by  the  prospective  trainee  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  selection  as  those  of  the  school 
authorities.  Moreover,  neglect  of  decisions 
by  the  trainee  will  be  reflected  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  transfer,  dropout,  and  failure,  as 
well  as  in  the  flow  of  adequate  numbers  of 
students  to  the  vocational  program,  and 
(more  important  still)  will  increase  individ¬ 
ual  occupational  maladjustments.^ 

Fowler  lists  eight  principles  that 
should  underlie  the  selection  process. 
Two  principles  are  listed  here  to  explain 
what  knowledge  the  student  should 
have  before  he  selects  the  distributive 
education  course: 

4.  The  trainee’s  decision,  made  intelli¬ 
gently,  must  be  based  on  a  careful  weighing 
of  (a)  enough  reliable  information  about 
job  and  training  opportunities;  and  (b) 
dependable  information  about  his  own  abil¬ 
ities,  aptitudes,  interests,  personal  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  circumstances. 

5.  The  above  being  true,  the  trainee’s 
decision  will  be  influenced  over  the  school 
years  prior  to  entering  vocational  training; 
therefore,  needed  informational  and  coun¬ 
seling  services  must  be  provided  during 
that  period.* 

■  Study  Indicates  Inadequate  Infor¬ 
mation— The  writer  carried  through  a 
study  on  Factors  Influencing  the 
Selection  of  Distributive  Education  by 
Ohio  High  School  Students  to  obtain 
information  that  would  aid  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  pupils  for  future  distributive 
education  programs. 

•  The  study  covered  all  co-operative 
D.E.  pupils  in  Ohio  high  schools  in  the 
spring  of  1950.  Thus,  999  pupils  in  the 
program  in  Ohio  received  a  question¬ 
naire  through  their  respective  co-ordi¬ 
nators.  Returns  were  received  from 
thirty-five  schools  having  an  enrollment 
of  716  pupils  in  distributive  education— 
500  from  girls,  216  from  boys. 

•  The  ffrst  nine  statements  of  sig¬ 
nificant  findings  listed  in  this  study 
threw  some  light  on  (a)  what  informa¬ 
tion  students  had  before  entering  train¬ 
ing  and  (h)  the  sources  of  their  infor¬ 
mation; 

1.  The  maiority  of  pupils  had  become 
interested  and  applied  for  training  in  co-op- 


*  Fred  M.  Fowler,  “Selection  of  Students  for 
Vocational  Training.”  Vocational  Division  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Number  232,  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  1945,  p.  6. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  65. 


erative  distributive  education  while  in  the 
eleventh  grade. 

2.  “Graduates  who  had  taken  distributive 
education”  and  “other  pupils  now  in  your 
school”  were  the  two  groups  of  persons  who 
had  been  “the  greatest  influence”  in  the 
choice  of  distributive  education.  Only  with 
the  girls  was  a  parent  significantly  influen¬ 
tial.  The  parent  was  the  mother,  whose 
influence  was  almost  equal  to  the  influence 
of  “other  pupils  now  in  school.” 

3.  The  pupils  indicated  that  persons  act¬ 
ing  in  a  guidance  capacity  had  had  little 
influence  in  their  selection  of  distributive 
education. 

4.  The  majority  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
distributive  education  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  about  the  course  through  teacher- 
organized  publicity.  Most  of  those  pupils 
who  did  have  information  from  this  source 
indicated  that  they  had  received  it  at  a 
spring  high  school  assembly  or  during  a 
personal  conference  with  the  distributive 
education  teacher. 

5.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
46  per  cent  of  the  girls  indicated  that  they 
had  read  no  pamphlets,  magazines,  books, 
or  news  articles  dealing  with  the  D.E. 
co-op  program  before  entering  the  course. 

6.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  had  personal  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  co-ordinator  before  en¬ 
rolling. 

7.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  pupils 
had  attended  a  spring  assembly  devoted  to 
distributive  education  before  entering  the 
course. 

8.  The  figures  and  percentages  derived 
from  this  study  reveal  that  little  visiting  of 
classes  or  other  phases  of  the  distributive 
education  program  had  been  done  in  the 
schools. 

9.  A  negligible  number  of  pupils  had 
viewed  a  motion  picture  or  heard  a  radio 
talk  concerning  distributive  education. 

•  These  data  reveal  that  pupils  were 
not  primarily  selected  through  a  guid¬ 
ance  program.  There  was  little  or  no 
indication  that  needed  informational 
and  counseling  services  were  provided 
in  the  years  prior  to  the  time  pupils  ap¬ 
plied  for  co-operative  D.E.  training. 

Whatever  is  now  being  done  in  pro¬ 
viding  information  and  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  is  directed  to  pupils  in  the  eleventh 
grade.  If  pupils  could  be  given  the  nec¬ 
essary  information  and  counseling  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades,  they  could  elect 
courses  that  would  help  them  more 
after  they  had  enrolled  in  the  D.E. 
program. 

■  Counseling  Needed  in  Early  High 
School  Years- The  present  limitation  of 
being  interested  primarily  in  juniors 
acts  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  who 
might  enroll.  If  pupils  are  not  aware  of 
the  course  in  the  early  high  school  years 
and  decide  to  follow  another  curriculum, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to 
change  their  course  of  study  in  the 
twelfth  grade.  Pupils  usually  make  a 
decision  to  follow  a  certain  curriculum 
after  the  completion  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.  Thus,  the  number  of  pupils 
who  are  available  to  take  distributive 
education  in  the  twelfth  grade,  exclud¬ 
ing  those  who  had  already  planned  to 
take  the  course,  is  quite  limited. 

•  Job  and  training  opportunities 
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should  be  discussed  in  all  the  media 
for  disseminating  information  about  the 
course.  The  response  pupils  gave  con¬ 
cerning  the  source  of  their  information 
about  distributive  education  can  mean 
only  that  not  enough  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  is  reaching  the  pupils.  Many  co-or- 
dinators  do  not  seem  to  be  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  available  means  of  pub¬ 
licizing  the  distributive  education 
course. 

•  Dependable  information  for  the 
pupil  about  his  own  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  interests  seems  also  to  have  been 
considerably  neglected. 

•  The  study  points  out  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  36  per  cent  of  the 
girls-a  third  of  the  D.E.  enrollees-had 
had  a  conference  with  the  teacher  of 
distributive  education.  This  might  pos¬ 
sibly  indicate  that  the  teacher  had  at 
least  inquired  about  the  pupil’s  interests, 
abilities,  and  aptitudes.  The  teacher 
might  also  have  gathered  some  of  this 
information  from  the  application  blanks 
that  pupils  usually  fill  out  when  apply¬ 
ing  for  training.  However,  the  number 
of  pupils  reached  in  conferences  was 
inadequate. 

B  Pupils’  Sources  of  Information— The 
pupils  were  asked  to  specify  the  subject 
in  which  they  had  done  their  best  work. 
The  subjects  they  indicated  were  closely 
related  to  the  contents  of  the  distribu¬ 
tive  education  curriculum  and  were  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  commercial  field.  Sales¬ 
manship,  an  eleventh-vear  subject,  was 
checked  most  often  as  the  subject  in 
which  pupils  did  their  best  work.  It  is 
also  a  subject  that  is  commonly  used  for 
recruiting  the  next  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  class.  This  subject  might  also  have 
been  more  useful  in  revealing  to  the 
pupils  where  their  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes  lay  and  may  have  provided  more 
information  about  job  opportunities  and 
placement. 

•  Only  two  of  the  500  girls  and  none 
of  the  boys  answering  the  questionnaire 
said  that  they  had  taken  tests  that 
showed  them  to  possess  the  necessarv' 
abilities  and  aptitudes  to  do  successful 
work  in  distributive  education.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  such  tests  are  not  foolproof;  but 
they  do  give  us  a  fairly  reliable  picture 
of  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities, 
when  test  restdts  are  combined  with 
other  factors  that  are  considered  in  se¬ 
lecting  pupils  for  training. 

•  The  influence  of  those  acting  in  a 
guidance  capacity  should  have  been 
much  greater  than  was  actually  indi¬ 
cated. 

•  The  information  given  by  the  dis¬ 
tributive  education  graduates  may  have 
been  very  thorough  and  helpful  to  the 
new  pupil  considering  the  program;  but, 
conversely,  the  advice  might  also  have 
been  inadequate  and  tinted  by  personal 

•Harry  Q.  Packer,  “Selection  of  Students  for 
Distributive  Education,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948,  p.  248. 


For  Your  D.  E.  Classes 

A  timely  book,  “A  Guide  to  Retail 
Employee  Communications,”  is  now 
being  issued  by  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training.  The  book  was  planned  to 
assist  the  retail  administrator  to  cope 
with  the  problems  encountered  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  close  mutual 
understanding  with  store  personnel. 
Price  is  $1.00  a  copy,  with  discounts 
for  quantity  orders. 


experience.  The  information  given  by 
those  already  in  the  program  and  by 
pupils  who  have  graduated  is  important, 
but  it  does  not  provide  the  planned  and 
organized  occupational  information  that 
is  needed. 

■  The  Co-ordinator’s  Role  in  Dissem¬ 
inating  Information— A  basic,  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  selection  has  been 
suggested;  but  how  would  a  co-ordina¬ 
tor  implement  this  in  his  own  selection 
program? 

•  Surveys.  Reliable  information 
alxnit  job  and  training  opportunities 
must  come  from  the  co-ordinator.  He 
has,  or  should  have,  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  type.  If  he  does  not  have  it, 
a  community'  occupation  survey'  should 
be  made.  (A  check  should  first  be  made, 
however,  at  the  local  employment  cen¬ 
ter,  as  such  agencies  often  make  these 
surveys.) 

Packer  says: 

A  community  occupational  survey  should 
be  considered  from  a  broad  point  of  v'iew 
and  not  merely  interiireted  in  the  terms  of 
an  individual  small  community.  A  large 
number  of  secondary-school  units  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  suburhan  areas,  and  the  follow-up 
study  of  graduates  will  show  that  many 
earn  their  daily  livelihood  in  the  nearby, 
more  densely  populated  communities.^ 

•  Tests.  Dependable  information 
about  the  pupil’s  abilities,  aptitudes,  in¬ 
terests,  personal  adjustment,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  involve  the  use  of 
prognostic  and  aptitude  testing.  The 
tests  commonly  used  are  the  George 
Washington  University  Test  for  Ability 
to  Sell  and  the  Detroit  Retail  Selling  In¬ 
ventory. 


Say  Good-by  to  the 
Ten-Word  Telegram 

The  ten-word  telegram  is  no  longer  a 
standard  measure:  In  granting  Western 
Union  a  rate  increase  of  $9.8  millions,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  said 
15  words  must  be  allowed  under  the  new, 
higher  minimum  charge. 

How  many  exercises  in  secretarial- 
practice,  general-business,  and  business- 
correspondence  textbooks  will  have  to 
be  changed? 


The  Kroger  Company  has  also  been 
developing  a  test  that  is  given  to  their 
potential  clerks;  it  has  every  indication 
of  having  a  good  prediction  factor.  The 
firm  is  graciously  allowing  the  writer  ro 
use  the  test  in  his  own  selection  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  local  state  employment 
centers  have  a  number  of  good  tests  and 
will  test  students  without  charge.  Some 
centers  will  even  interview  pupils  or  aid 
the  co-ordinator  in  other  ways  if  they 
are  asked  for  their  assistance. 

•  Teachers.  Infonnation  concerning 
personal  adjustment  and  circumstances 
must  necessarily  come  from  the  pupil’s 
teachers,  or,  if  he  is  employed,  from  his 
employer.  The  student  should  be  asked 
to  list  on  his  D.E.  course  application 
blank  the  recommendation  of  one  or 
more  of  his  teachers.  The.se  teachers 
can  be  a.ske^d  to  provide  more  detailed 
information.  Many  times,  cumulative 
record  folders  of  the  individual  pupils, 
which  are  file'd  in  the  school  office,  ri‘- 
veal  some  of  the  sought-for  information. 
■  Dissemination  —  (Getting  information 
about  the  course  into  the  hands  of  the 
prospective  trainee  can  and  should  be 
accomplished  in  many  ways.  The  per¬ 
sonal  conference  and  the  spring  as.sem- 
bly  programs  are  probably  the  two  most 
popular.  While  these  methods  are  good, 
they  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves. 

There  are  three  groups  who  should  be 
reached  to  promote  the  D.E.  co-oper¬ 
ative  program:  (1)  The  students,  (2) 
the  teachers,  (3)  the  parents. 

•  The  survey  showed  that  teachers 
and  parents  of  the  students  surveyed 

'  were  not  significant  influences  on  pupils 
when  it  came  to  selecting  distributive 
education.  What  the  survey  did  not  dis¬ 
close  was  the  amount  of  influence  teach¬ 
ers  exerted  to  jnevent  pupils  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  training. 

If  parents  were  better  informed  about 
the  advantages  of  the  program,  they 
might  become  more  influential  in  direc't- 
ing  their  children  to  investigate  and  to 
select  the  program. 

•  Dissemination  Devices.  A  dupli¬ 
cated  sheet  recently  distributed  by  the 
Ohio  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education  suggests  15  ways  of  getting 
information  :  bout  the  program  into  the 
hands  of  the  high  school  student.  To 
summarize: 

1.  .\rrange  interviews  with  sophomores 
and  juniors. 

2.  Provide  judicious,  newsworthy  pub¬ 
licity  about  class  activities  for  the  school 
newspaper,  with  emphasis  on  the  class  and 
not  on  the  instructor. 

3.  Schedule  home-room  presentations  by 
the  c'o-ordinator  or  D.E.  students,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  facts,  rather  than  a  sales  talk. 

4.  Encourage  D.E.  students  to  “talk  it 
up.”  If  possible,  a  “guest  day”  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  when  each  student  brings  a  guest 
who  may  subsequently  be  interested  in  en¬ 
rolling. 

5.  Contact  non-D.E.  students  already 
working  in  stores. 
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How  It  Happened 


The  authors  of  this  article  are  shorthand  teachers  who, 
as  graduate  students  at  the  summer  session  of  Oregon 
State  College,  undertook,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  C.  Callarman,  an 
intensive  analysis  and  study  of  shorthand  previews  and  previewing  techniques. 
The  following  contribution  is  a  summary  of  their  findings,  prepared  by  the  teachers 
and  edited  by  Professor  Callarman. 


The  Shorthand  Preview  ^Why,  When, 
Where,  and  How  It  Should  Be  Used 


6.  Solicit  tlie  guidance  counselor’s  co-op¬ 
eration— and  extend  yours  to  him. 

7.  Get  merchants  to  encourage  students 
who  come  to  them  for  part-time  jobs  to  en¬ 
roll  in  the  co-op  course. 

8.  Talk  to  parents  at  PTA  and  civic 
meetings. 

9.  Use  school  radio  programs. 

10.  Convert  other  faculty  mcmibers  into 
n.E.  enthusiasts. 

11.  Get  attention  through  merchandise 
displa>s. 

12.  Set  up  a  model  store  arrangement  in 
your  classroom,  to  arouse  school-wide  stu¬ 
dent  interest. 

13.  Sponsor  a  school-assembly  program, 
possibly  with  a  dramatic  skit. 

14.  Use  graphic  displays  in  school  halls  to 
show  opportunities,  earnings,  etc. 

15.  Organize  a  preparatory  subject  curric¬ 
ulum  that  feeds  students  into  the  co-op 
program. 

Co-ordinators  should  not  restrict 
themselves  to  the  use  of  only  one  or  two 
of  these  methods.  The  more  ways  a  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  familiar  with  the  program, 
the  better  are  his  chances  of  receiving 
the  information  necessary  for  making  an 
intelligent  choice  in  his  selection  or  re¬ 
jection  of  the  course. 

•  Another  nicthod  that  the  writer 
has  found  successful  is  the  use  of  the 
reports  submitted  monthly  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  reports  the  writer 
used  to  submit  revealed  how  much  the 
class  had  earned,  the  total  hours  the 
class  worked  during  the  previous  month, 
and  other  information  that  was  of  little 
value  in  giving  a  true  picture  of  the 
course.  The  local  newspaper  would  be 
given  this  report  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  but  people  reading  it  in  the 
paper  received  little  information  about 
the  course  that  was  truly  informative. 
Our  report  has  now  been  revised  into  a 
narrative,  which  tells  al)out  the  different 
class  activities,  the  purpose  of  the 
course,  and  a  host  of  interesting  details 
that  enable  people  better  to  understand 
what  we  are  trxing  to  accomplish. 

•  Another  method  used  in  the  writer’s 
school  is  to  circulate  to  interested  pupils 
the  current  year’s  course  outline  and 
statement  of  policies,  with  instmetions 
for  talking  it  over  with  their  parents  and 
home-room  teacher.  (The  home-room 
teachers  are  responsible  for  helping  all 
students  select  their  next  year’s  courses.) 

If  the  pupils  decide  to  register  for  the 
course  in  their  senior  year,  application 
blanks  must  be  filled  out.  All  pupils  fill¬ 
ing  out  these  blanks  are  given  specific 
aptitude  and  prognostic  tests.  Finally, 
each  pupil  is  personally  interviewed,  to 
review  all  the  infonnation  collected 
about  him,  to  insure  that  he  knows  what 
job  and  training  opportunities  exist,  and 
whether  he  has  the  necessary  abilities, 
aptitudes,  and  interests  likely  to  insure 
success  in  the  course.  When  the  student 
indicates  awareness  of  all  these  facts, 
the  co-ordinator’s  opinion  is  then  in¬ 
jected.  The  ultimate  decision  of  electing 
or  rejecting  the  training  is  then  left  with 
the  student. 


MARY  BUCAR,  of  Bend,  Oregon; 
ETHEL  RUDESUL,  of  Sacramento, 
California;  and  MRS.  EDNA  SKRABLE, 
of  North  Sacramento,  California 


■  The  Changing  Concept  of  Preview¬ 
ing— For  many  years  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers  have  previewed  for  and  with  their 
students.  But  when  we  have  said,  “Yes, 
we  preview,”  most  of  us  have  been 
thinking  only  of  the  selection  of  diffi¬ 
cult  words  from  five-minute  takes  to  be 
presented  to  the  class  just  before  dic¬ 
tation. 

This  narrow  concept  of  the  preview 
is  now  giving  ground  to  a  broader  con¬ 
cept  that  recognizes  many  classroom 
activities  as  being  essentially  previews. 
Authorities  who  have  used  previews 
without  much  explanation  are  now  talk¬ 
ing  about  reasons  for  giving  previews 
and  the  best  ways  to  select  preview  ma¬ 
terial.  In  short,  the  preview  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  the  attention  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  possibilities  warrant. 

•  The  new  trend  is  apparent  in  the 
latest  books.  In  reviewing  the  Teacher’s 
Manuals  for  the  new  Gregg  Simplified 
books,  one  finds  that  the  authors,  Leslie 
and  Zoubek,  rely  extensively  on  what 
is  now  recognized  as  previews.  Leslie’.? 
Functional  Method,  even  in  his  Anni¬ 
versary  Gregg  books,  has  always  called 
for  a  thorough  previewing  of  all  new 
material;  and  now  the  new  Manuals 
advocate  preparation  for  both  reading 
and  writing  assignments  by  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  in  a  manner  that, 
when  stripped  of  pedagogic  disguise, 
stands  out  starkly  as  little  more  than  a 
I  modified  preview. 

The  new  shorthand  books  and  their 
teacher’s  manuals  recommend  that  all 
dictation  be  carefully  previewed  unless 
it  is  being  used  as  a  test.  Furthermore, 
Leslie,  in  his  new  book  on  teaching 
transcription,'  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  preview  not  only  of  short¬ 
hand  but  also  of  English  and  of  tran¬ 
scription  problems  the  students  will 
meet. 

■  Purposes  of  Previewing— There  now 
appear  to  be  many  varied  purposes  for 
previewing. 


•  Homework  Previews.  First,  we 
may  preview  in  preparation  for  the 
homework  assignment— a  matter  that  i.s 
especially  important  for  students  using 
a  textbook  without  a  key  to  the  short¬ 
hand  plates.  Many  beginning  students 
find  homework  assignments  very  dis¬ 
couraging  if  no  help  is  given.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  Gregg  Simplified  suggest  that 
about  five  minutes  be  spent  in  suen 
preparation  in  class;  probably,  more 
time  could  be  used  profitably. 

From  one  point  of  view,  most  of  the 
time  spent  in  presenting  a  new  lesson 
is  really  spent  in  preview.  In  the  first 
place,  the  paragraphs  for  teaching  new 
principles,  in  the  Manuals,  are  a  sam¬ 
pling  or  preview  of  the  words  written 
according  to  those  principles.  In  the 
second  place,  each  paragraph  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  preview  for  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  exercises  that  follow. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  isolated 
word  preview  through  the  medium  of 
the  teaching  paragraphs  of  the  lessons, 
the  authors  advocate  a  quick  preview 
reading  of  the  reading  and  writing  exer¬ 
cise.  During  this  preview  reading,  the 
teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  empha¬ 
size  newly  learned  principles  by  calling 
attention  to  words  illustrating  them  or 
to  emphasize  words  that  review  old 
principles  upon  which  the  students  are 
weak. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  homework  previews  varied 
enough  to  be  interesting  to  the  students. 
Inez  Ray  Wells  suggests  several  ways  of 
brightening  up  previews.^  Instead  of 
having  the  students  merely  read 
tlirough  the  new  lesson,  for  example. 
Miss  Wells  suggests  that  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  assignment  one  may  write  on 
the  board  any  new  words,  words  from 
previous  lessons  the  students  may  have 
forgotten,  phrases  that  may  trip  the 
students,  and  words  the  meaning  of 
which  should  be  explained.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  previewing  the  whole  lesson, 

^  Louis  A.  Leslie.  Methods  of  Teaching  Tran¬ 
scription.  New  York:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1950. 

*  Wells,  Inez  Ray,  “Practical  Suegestions  for 
Improving  Instruction  in  Shorthand,”  Business 
Education  Serznee  Series  Bulletin  \o.  2,  1949, 
pp.  4-6.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  University. 
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only  the  difficult  parts  are  previewed. 
This  kind  of  preview  provides  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  tools  they  need  to  do  a 
quick,  satisfactory  job  without  spoiling 
the  pleasure  of  working  out  for  them¬ 
selves  the  story  or  letter. 

Following  a  similar  trend  of  thought, 
she  finds  it  valuable  to  call  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  article  or  the  letter, 
giving  the  gist  of  the  story  in  a  few 
words— not  enough  to  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  new  material,  but  just 
enough  to  stimulate  reading.  Or,  one 
may  dictate  to  the  students  three  or  four 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  be 
found  in  the  story  to  be  read,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
students  aping  the  lad  who  answered, 
“1  don’t  know;  I  wasn’t  listening,”  when 
he  was  asked  the  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
graph  he  had  just  read  in  class. 

•  Previewing  for  Accuracy.  The  sec¬ 
ond  purpose  of  the  preview  is  to  help 
the  students  write  outlines  correctly  the 
first  time  they  write  them.  John  Robert 
Gregg  often  said  that  students  should  be 
given  as  many  opportunities  as  possible 
to  see  and  write  outlines  correctly— as 
few  as  possible  to  see  and  write  them 
incorrectly. 

Students  will,  of  course,  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  they  will  look  at  them;  but 
the  number  of  incorrect  outlines  they 
write  may  be  cut  down  if  a  vocabulary 
preview  of  all  difficult  words  and 
phrases  in  each  take  is  given  to  the 
students  so  that  they  can  practice  them 
before  they  take  the  dictation. 

•  Previewing  for  Fluency.  The  third 
purpose  of  the  preview  is  to  eliminate 
mental  obstacles  during  practice  by 
making  certain  that  students  know 
every  outline  they  will  encounter.  This, 
in  turn,  helps  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  hesitation  habit. 

•  Previewing  for  Review.  The  fourth 
purpose  of  the  preview  is  to  review  a 
principle.  After  the  teacher  decides 
upon  the  principle  to  be  reviewed,  she 
cnooses  dictation  material  containing 
a  number  of  words  written  according  to 
that  principle.  She  then  previews  these 
words,  adding  to  the  preview,  of  course, 
all  difficult  words  in  the  take.  After  the 
students  have  practiced  the  outlines, 
they  are  given  the  take  several  times  at 
increasing  speeds. 

•  Previewing  for  Speed.  The  fifth 
and  most  common  use  of  the  preview  is 
to  develop  speed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  shorthand  teachers  use  previews  for 
this  purpose  and  many  have  developed 
very  fine  preview  routines.  The  Pyramid 
Plan  and  the  Minute-Step  Plan  recom¬ 
mended  by  Blanchard,  Leslie,  Zoubek, 
and  others  are  examples  of  procedures 
for  building  speed  in  which  the  preview 
plays  a  major  role.  These  particular 
tecnniques  would  not  be  used  before 
the  student  has  finished  the  study  of 
theory. 


■  Three  Preview  Plans  for  Speed— 

•  The  Pyramid  Plan  undertakes  to 
increase  speed  twenty  words  a  minute 
on  a  five-minute  take.  This  method 
divides  the  take  into  half-minute  sec¬ 
tions,  which  are  dictated  at  twenty 
words  a  minute  faster  than  the  stu¬ 
dents’  present  average  writing  rate. 
After  four  of  these  very  short  and  very 
fast  dictations  are  given,  they  are  com¬ 
bined  to  make  a  two-minute  take,  given 
ten  words  a  minute  faster  than  the  half¬ 
minute  sections.  After  the  entire  take 
has  been  practiced  in  this  manner,  it  is 
dictated  at  the  new  rate  for  five  minutes. 

To  make  this  jump  possible,  a  very 
extensive  preview  is  required.  About 
ten  per  cent  of  the  words  in  the  take 
are  selected  and  given  to  the  students 
to  be  practiced  before  they  come  to 
class.  These  words  may  be  put  on  the 
board  for  the  students  to  copy  at  the 
end  of  the  period  the  day  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  class  period, 
die  students  are  given  a  short  brief-form 
take  as  a  warmup.  The  preview  they 
have  practiced  is  then  placed  on  the 
board  in  large  outlines  and  the  students 
are  asked  to  read  the  outlines  rapidly 
and  write  them  once  from  dictation  at 
the  rate  of  one  outline  a  second.  The 
preview  is  left  on  the  board  so  that  any 
student  who  wis!ies  to  do  so  may  refer 
to  it  during  the  dictation.  No  further 
class  practice  is  given  on  the  word  list. 

•  In  the  Minute-Step  Plan,  the  dic¬ 
tation  is  divided  into  one-minute  takes. 
The  preview  is  divided  into  sections  to 
correspond  to  the  minute  takes  and  is 
not  presented  until  just  before  the  take 
is  practiced  in  class.  The  preview  for 
the  first  minute  is  presented  and  prac¬ 
ticed;  then  that  minute’s  take  is  dic¬ 
tated.  The  preview  for  the  second 
minute  is  then  presented  and  practiced; 
and  the  second  minute  is  dictated.  This 
continues  until  the  take  is  finished.  The 
practice  is  climaxed  by  a  five-minute 
dictation  of  the  take  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed. 

•  The  *'Spotwrite”  Plan.  One  of  us 
(Miss  Bugar)  has  developed  a  preview 
routine  that  has  proved  very  effective. 
She  puts  a  preview  list  for  the  first 
minute  of  dictation  on  the  board  and 
reads  each  word  as  she  writes  it. 
while  her  students  spotwrite.  (In  “spot¬ 
writing,”  the  student  keeps  both  eyes 
on  the  outline  he  is  copying  while  he 
writes  one  word  on  top  of  another  in 
his  notebook.  Thus  he  always  has  the 
correct  outline  in  his  mind  while  his 
hand  goes  through  the  movement  of 
writing  it.)  Then  she  points  to  the 
words  at  random  while  the  students 
read  and  spotwrite. 

When  the  students  are  familiar  with 
all  the  words,  she  dictates  the  first 
minute  of  the  take  and  asks  a  student 
to  read  it  back.  All  students  then  check 
their  notes  against  the  word  list  on  the 


board  and  practice  any  incorrectly 
written.  Next,  a  list  of  words  for  the 
second  minute’s  dictation  is  put  on 
the  board  and  practiced.  In  order  that 
the  first  list  be  not  forgotten,  it  is 
added  to  the  second  one. 

The  first  minute  is  redictated  at  a 
faster  speed  as  a  warmup;  then,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  the  second  minute  is 
dictated.  The  students  are  asked  to 
skip  a  line  or  mark  the  end  of  the  first 
minute  so  that  they  can  easily  find 
where  the  second  minute  starts,  for  only 
the  second  minute  will  be  read  back. 
Again  the  students  correct  and  practice 
their  outlines.  The  rest  of  the  take  is 
practiced  minute  by  minute  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  practice  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  five-minute  straight  dictation 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

■  Selection  of  Previews— Whether  a 
teacher  is  previewing  for  a  five-minute 
take  or  previewing  for  homework,  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  valid 
selections  for  inclusion  in  that  preview: 

1.  Words  of  low  frequency— unfamiliar 
outlines. 

2.  Monosyllables  that  are  awkward  or 
unusual. 

3.  Polysyllables  that  contain  infrequent 
beginnings  or  endings  or  difficult  joinings. 

4.  Derivative  forms  and  phrases. 

5.  Words  illustrating  a  principle  that  is 
being  reviewed. 

6.  Brief  forms  that  need  to  be  repeated 
many  times  to  make  them  automatic. 

7.  Any  outline  that  the  teacher  sus¬ 
pects  may  give  the  students  trouble.  It  is 
very  important,  however,  that  the  teacher 
avoid  giving  the  impression  that  preview 
words  are  hard  words. 

•  Previewing  for  transcription  is  a 
concept  new  to  some  of  us,  and  no 
doubt  we  shall  want  to  change  our 
methods  from  time  to  time.  The  teacher 
will  probably  wish  to  select: 

1.  Spelling  demons. 

2.  Punctuation  demons. 

3.  Unfamiliar  words. 

4.  Typing  of  figures. 

5.  Letter  styles. 

Much  confusion  can  be  spared  the 
student  if  transcription  previews  are 
given  before  the  dictation  is  transcribed. 
Spelling,  punctuation,  and  typing  of 
figures  are  all  weak  points  for  the  aver¬ 
age  shorthand  student,  and  any  help 
given  along  these  lines  will  prove  most 
beneficial. 

In  picking  spelling  words,  it  is  wise 
to  add  to  the  usual  lists  of  spelling 
demons  other  words  that  seem  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  class.  In  some  classes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  necessary  to  stress  tion-sion- 
cion  words  or  ei-ie  words.  Sometimes 
it  helps  to  write  the  troublesome  part  of 
a  word  in  capital  letters  on  the  black¬ 
board,  as  dEspite,  sepArate,  reCoM- 
Mend;  and  it  is  always  important  to 
stress  the  fact  that  words  like  overlook 
are  written  as  one  word. 

After  spelling  words  are  reviewed, 
the  matter  of  punctuation  in  the  partic- 
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ular  take  should  be  considered.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  be  called  to  introductory 
clauses,  phrases,  and  parenthetical  ex¬ 
pressions.  Remind  students  that  there 
is  a  comma  between  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  a  number.  Any  unusual 
expression  occurring  in  new  dictation 
should  be  explained.  Last  of  all,  a  quick 
preview  of  the  particular  letter  style 
to  be  used  should  be  given. 

If  all  this  seems  to  be  “mollycod¬ 
dling,”  let  us  remember  that  it  takes 
some  little  time  for  the  students  to  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  their  ability  to  cor¬ 
relate  their  knowledge  of  grammar, 
spelling,  and  punctuation  with  their 
shorthand  transcription.  It  is  a  new 
and  complicated  process  for  them  to 
transcribe  their  notes  into  grammatic¬ 
ally  correct  English,  using  accepted 
business  forms  while  working  under 
time.  They  need  all  the  help  we  can 
give  them.  Besides,  the  preview  saves 
time  by  forestalling  the  many  questions 
indiviaual  students  are  going  to  ask 
us  one  at  a  time. 

■  Previewing  for  Personal  Use,  Too— 
Because  we  know  that  the  more  the 
student  uses  his  shorthand,  the  better 
command  of  it  he  will  have,  most  short¬ 
hand  teachers  urge  their  students  to 
apply  shorthand  to  personal  use  when¬ 
ever  they  can.  Few  of  us,  however, 
stress  the  personal-use  application  of 
shorthand  as  a  personal  tool,  for  we 
know  that  students’  daily  vocabulary  is 
unlike  that  of  the  ofifice,  and  we  suspect 
that  it  is  true  that  personal-use  short¬ 
hand  requires  a  broader  vocabulary 
than  does  business-use  shorthand.  The 
personal-use  value  of  the  subject  is 
seldom  emphasized  in  recruiting  stu¬ 
dents.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
newer  concepts  of  previewing  will  open 
wider  this  field  of  shorthand  application. 

•  Early  Vocabulary  Expansion.  Pre¬ 
viewing  can  do  much  to  relieve  the 
vocabulary  deficiency.  As  soon  as  be¬ 
ginning  students  are  far  enough  along 
to  begin  to  feel  “at  home”  with  short¬ 
hand,  they  may  be  given  previews  of 
words  they  use  in  talking  to  each  other. 
The  first  personal-use  previews  may 
well  contain  such  words  as  school^  cafe¬ 
teria,  gym,  library,  hallway,  etc.  Just 
before  athletic  games  and  special  school 
activities,  a  preview  consisting  of  words 
related  to  those  points  of  interest  may 
be  presented. 

Such  preview  listings  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  as  part  of  the  home  assignment 
and  incorporated  in  at  least  some  in¬ 
formal  dictation  the  following  day. 

The  next  step  is  to  preview  words 
that  students  can  be  expected  to  en¬ 
counter  in  using  their  shorthand  in  an 
English,  history,  or  science  class.  Such 
words  should  be  previewed  for  one  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  time;  and  as  soon  as  the  pre¬ 
view  for  a  subject  is  completed,  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  urged  to  use  their 
shorthand  in  notetaking  in  their  class 


in  that  subject.  Students  are  more  likely 
to  attempt  to  take  notes  if  they  are 
given  shorthand  “credit”  for  any  notes 
they  have  taken. 

Having  previewed  words  related  to 
the  school  regime,  one  might  turn  to 
household  and  domestic  terms  as  a  new 
area  of  personal-use  preview  words. 
Students  may  be  encouraged  to  collect 
recipes,  copying  them  in  shorthand 
from  magazines  or  from  the  radio,  for 
example. 

•  Continuing  Vocabulary  Develop¬ 
ment.  If  personal-use  previewing  is  in¬ 
corporated  regularly  in  the  weekly  class 
routine,  students  will  have  built  up  a 
fair  personal-use  vocabulaiy  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year;  most  or  them  will 
be  using  shorthand  daily.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  transcription  or  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  period  of  training,  more 
intensive  directed  personal-use  exercise 
is  advisable. 

The  first  project  might  be  a  library 
assignment:  Students  take  notes  in 
shorthand  on  some  magazine  or  en¬ 
cyclopedia  article— after  they  have  been 
given  a  preview,  not  on  specific  words 
but  on  note-taking  methods.  Following 
a  round  or  two  of  such  projects,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  ready  for  the  more  diflS- 
cult  assignment:  after  a  generous  pre¬ 
view  on  difficult  words  involved,  an 
article  is  read  or  dictated  or  reported 
by  the  teacher.  Students  are  instructed 
not  to  take  it  down  word  for  word,  but 
rather  to  pick  out  the  important  parts 
and  make  an  outline  of  the  material- 
all  in  shorthand.  Then  the  outlines  of 
the  various  students  are  discussed,  one 
composite  outline  is  chosen  and  written 
on  the  board  in  shorthand,  and  finally 
transcribed.  Subsequent  repetitions  of 
the  same  procedure,  but  on  new  mate¬ 
rial,  rapidly  improve  students’  ability  to 


“outline”  such  “conference”  or  topical 
minutes— but  always  the  preview  is  a 
key  element  in  the  situation. 

•  Emphasis  on  Local  Vocabulary. 
Another  area  of  personal-use  preview 
is  possibly  the  most  important  of  all, 
although  it  is  so  closely  tied  with  busi¬ 
ness-use  shorthand  that  perhaps  it 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  that 
connection:  making  lists  of  terms  that 
are  important  in  the  business  and  civic 
life  of  the  community.  If  your  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  center  of  a  one-industry  area, 
the  task  is  easy;  if  it  is  the  center  of 
many  industries,  the  previewing  cannot 
be  so  intensive,  and  emphasis  would  be, 
instead,  on  teaching  students  how  to 
build  useful  preview  lists  of  their  own. 

One  must  be  careful,  of  course,  not 
to  take  too  much  time  from  the  building 
of  a  business  vocabulary  for  personal- 
use  work;  for,  once  it  is  started,  it  be¬ 
comes  fascinating.  Still,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  ground  can  be  covered 
through  the  preview  method  during 
odd  moments  just  before  the  bell  rings, 
or  in  short  periods,  if  the  teacher  has  a 
number  of  personal-use  preview  lists 
ready  and  convenient  for  presentation 
at  a  moment’s  notice. 

■  Summary— In  brief,  then,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  more 
and  more  shorthand  teachers  are 
coming  to  realize  that  previewing  is  the 
central  activity  of  instruction  in  short¬ 
hand.  The  moment’s  preview  leads  to 
the  minute’s  take;  the  minute’s  take, 
when  repeated  under  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion,  becomes  a  preview  to  the  five- 
n)inute  take;  and  the  many  five-minute 
takes  that  characterize  shorthand  in¬ 
struction  are,  in  the  broad  sense,  little 
more  than  intensive  previews  for  the 
ultimate  situation  in  which  the  student, 
now  a  graduate,  puts  shorthand  to  use. 
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New  Business  in  Business  Education 


Business 
Arithmetic 

DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

■  Reading  Right  to  Left— Have  you  observed  our  peculiar 
way  of  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  two  numbers? 
Right  to  left.  Suppose  we  have  the  following  to  add:  $526.42 
and  $408.39.  We  start  adding  the  most  insignificant  parts— 
2  cents  and  9  cents.  Actually  5  hundred  dollars  and  4  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  are  the  important  facts  to  consider— certainly 
to  anyone  expecting  to  pay  out  or  receive  such  a  sum  of 
money. 

■  Reading  Left  to  Right— We  read  numbers  from  left  to 
right  just  as  we  read  words.  When  we  compute  or  add  by 
means  of  a  machine,  we  enter  the  numbers  from  left  to 
right.  Our  pattern  of  thinking  when  related  to  numbers 
and  words  is  geared  to  left-to-right  operations. 

For  purposes  of  thinking,  approximating,  testing  results, 
estimating,  and  so  on,  we  can  better  compute  by  left-to- 
right  operations.  They  are  much  more  sensible  and  easy. 
They  are  also  a  tremendous  advantage  when  the  work  must 
be  done  without  pencil  and  paper.  Working  from  right  to 
left  and  using  algorisms  blindly  (that  is,  carrying,  borrow¬ 
ing,  inverting,  shifting,  and  other  rules)  are  mechanical 
and  un-understanding. 

■  Adding  Left  to  Right— When  adding  87  and  G9, 
think  117-plus-9  is  equal  to  126.  In  detail,  the  process 
would  be  87-plus-39  is  equal  to  87-plus-30-plus-9  or  117- 
plus-9,  which  results  in  126. 

•  Try  these,  (a)  Add  48  and  57,  which  is  98-plus-7  or 
105.  (b)  Add  136  and  46,  which  is  176-plus-6  or  182.  (c) 
Add  173  and  244,  which  is  373-plus-44  or  413-plus-4  or  417. 

A  longer  number  would  be  added  as  follows:  $236.55 
and  $481.23  is  added— $636.55-plus-$8 1.23  is  the  same  as 
$716.55-plus-$1.23  or  $717.78. 

•  Being  able  to  approximate  totals  is  a  mark  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  person.  Many  persons  can  look  at  several  amounts 
and  approximate  their  total  quickly  and  efficiently,  to  the 
astonishment  of  observers.  You  can  develop  that  ability, 
too.  To  approximate  the  total  of  the  following  numbers, 
left-to-right  adding  is  convenient:  $824.46,  $527.81,  $1,- 
276.51,  and  $781.66.  Think:  8,  5,  12,  and  7  are  32  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  the  answer.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  be  more 
exact,  note  the  ten’s  places:  2,  2,  7,  and  8,  which  total  19 
tens  (nearly  $200).  Thus,  $3400  would  be  a  better  ap¬ 
proximation.  Many  times,  $3400  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purposes  at  hand. 

■  Subtracting  Left  to  Right— When  finding  the  difference 
between  97  and  48,  think  57-minus-8,  which  results  in  49. 
In  detail,  it  is  97-minus-48  or  97-minus-40-minus-8  or  57- 
minus-8  or  49. 

•  Try  these:  (a)  283  subtract  147,  which  results  in  143- 
minus-7  or  136;  (b)  822  subtract  287,  which  results  in 
622-minus-87  or  542-minus-7  or  535;  (c)  304  subtract  125, 
which  results  in  204-minus-25  or  184-minus-5  or  179. 

A  more  involved  problem  might  be  thought  out  as  fol¬ 
lows:  3,725  subtract  1,836.  Think  2,725-minus-836,  which 
results  in  l,925-minus-36  or  l,895-minus-6  or  1,889,  the 
answer. 


To  approximate  the  difference  between  $7,843.86  and 
$5,965.46,  think  $2,800-minus-$900  or  $1,900. 

■  Multiplying  Left  to  Right— When  you  multiply  24  by  45, 
consider  the  problem  in  two  parts.  Think  24  times  40  and 
24  times  5.  This  results  in  960-plus-120  or  1,080. 

•  Try  the  following  problems:{a)  Multiply  37  by  21, 
which  becomes  37  times  20  and  37  times  1.  Thus,  740- 
plus-37  or  777  is  the  answer,  (b)  Multiply  58  times  15, 
which  becomes  58  times  10  and  58  times  5,  or  580-plus- 
290,  or  the  answer,  870.  (c)  Observe  how  easily  you  can 
multiply  35  by  26.  The  problem  becomes  35  times  20  and 
35  times  6,  or  700-plus-210,  or  the  answer,  910. 

A  more  involved  problem  sometimes  can  be  thought  out 
as  follows,  with  a  minimum  of  pencil  work:  131  times  502 
is  equal  to  131  times  500,  and  131  times  2.  Computing,  we 
get  65,500  and  262,  which  results  in  the  answer,  65,762. 

To  approximate  the  product  of  3536  and  2414,  think  35 
hundred  times  24  hundred.  Computing,  we  obtain  35  times 
24  or  35  times  20  and  35  times  4,  which  results  in  700- 
plus-140,  or  840.  Thus  the  answer  is  840  hundred  hun¬ 
dreds  or  8,400,000,  which  is  an  excellent  approximation. 

■  Try  the  Easy  Way— Left-to-right  computation  can,  in 
many  cases,  save  paper-and-pencil  work.  It  emphasizes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  computation- the  larger  or  front 
part  of  a  number.  It  is  convenient  for  approximating  and, 
better  yet,  it  provides  another  way  to  do  a  computation 
that  is  really  the  only  way  to  check  the  answer  positivelv. 

■  Blind  Drill— Research  has  proved  that  blind  drill  ma\ 
develop  a  computer  who  can  calculate  an  answer  but  who 
cannot  test  his  result  for  logic  or  sense.  Blind  drill  may  di*- 
velop  Johnny’s  mind  so  that  he  has  a  stock  formula  foi 
solving  “story”  problems.  He  adds  when  the  problem  has 
a  lot  of  numbers;  divides  when  there  are  two  numbers, 
one  much  larger  than  the  other;  subtracts  when  the  two 
numbers  are  about  the  same  size;  and  multiplies  when  ht' 
can’t  think  of  anything  else  to  do.  Johnnv  often  has  the 
“right”  answer.  Unfortunately,  it  pleases  him. 


Office-Style 
Dictation 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 

Howe  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

■  Awards  Procedure— These  assignments  may  be  used  for 
O.  B.  E.  transcription  awards  any  time  before  June  6,  1952. 

•  Standards.  A  mailable  transcript  of  Assignment  A, 
prepared  in  15  minutes,  qualifies  for  a  Junior  certificate;  a 
mailable  transcript  of  Assignments  A  and  B,  both  prepared 
in  one  20-minute  period,  qualifies  for  a  Senior  certificate;  a 
mailable  transcript  of  all  three  assignments,  completed  in 
one  25-minute  period,  qualifies  for  a  Superior  certificate. 

■  Before  You  Start— Supply  students  with  one  letterhead, 
three  interoffice  letterheads,  four  sheets  of  plain  paper  for 
carbon  copies,  one  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  two  envelopes, 
and  a  copy  of  these  instructions. 

•  You  are  secretary  to  George  Harbison,  General  Sales 
Manager,  Laboratory  Equipment  Corporation,  Three  Riv¬ 
ers,  Wisconsin.  An  inquiry  concerning  laboratory  equipment 
has  come  from  United  Ghemicals,  Inc.,  Houston, 
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Texas,  William  Burnett,  vice-president.  Other  employees  of 
Laboratory  Equipment  Corporation  are:  James  Morse, 
487  Commerce  Building,  Dallas,  Texas;  George  Drummond, 
local  office;  and  George  Hines,  Helena,  Montana,  a  com- 
jiany  salesman. 

■  Your  Correct  Key— The  project  dictation  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  light  and  bold  type.  When  you  dictate,  be 
sure  to  dictate  every  vv'ord;  but  when  you  conect  the  papers, 
read  only  the  material  given  in  light  type— the  bold  type 
indicates  repetitions  and  instructions  that  the  students 
should  not  transcribe. 

■  Assignment  A,  Junior— Take  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burnett.  We 
have  your— WY*  are  very  much  pleased  to  receive  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  your  research  laboratory  and  have 
turned  them  over  to  our  Drawing  Department  for  inclusion 
of  desk  arrangement— put  in  research  desk  arrangement. 
Paragraph.  We  note  that  you  wish  to  have  a  separate  ex¬ 
haust  fan  for  the  hood.  This  can  be  arranged  easily.  Para¬ 
graph.  As  soon  as  our  plans— We  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  your  specification  for  a  steel  desk.  We  suggest 
that  you  give  consideration  to  a  wood  desk,  inasmuch  as 
jiast  experience  has  conclusively  shown  that  once  the  steel 
is  corroded  by  acids  it  is  both  difficult  and  expensive  to 
lejdace.  Our  Desk  No.  A23-B,  in  the  catalogue  which  we 
have  sent  you,  has  been  very  widely  accepted.  This  is  made 
<»f  birch  and  carries  a  finish  that  is  not— cut  out  this  last 
sentence.  Paragraph.  As  soon  as  the— wait.  Our  Drawing 
Department  feels  that  they  can  have  your  plans  ready  by 
December  15,  at  which  time  the  plans  will  be  sent  to  Mr. 
James  Morse,  who,  as  you  know,  is  our  representative  in 
your  area.  Sincerely  yours. 

■  Assignment  B,  Senior— Now  a  memo  to  Jim  Morse.  We 
turned  over  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  United 
Cdiemicals  research  laboratory  to  our  Drawing  Department 
this  morning.  The  drawings  will  be  completed  by  December 
15.  Paragraph.  Will  you  please  make  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Burnett  to  see  him— no.  Will  you  please  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Mr.  Burnett  Let’s  see  .  .  .  where  did  I  put 
that  paper?  to  talk  over  the  drawings  with  him;  also  take 
with  you  Trunk  5,  containing  cross-section  samples  of  our 
Desk  No.  the  one  I  gave  you  in  the  other  letter.  We  will 
ship  this  trunk  to  you  immediately.  Particularly  call  Mr. 
Burnett’s  attention  to  the  flush  paneling  and  the  plastic- 
coated  desk-drawer  bottoms.  You  will  find  the  acid-base  test 
results  on  page  18  of  our  latest  catalogue.  Mr.  Burnett,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  very  much  interested  in  the  stability  of 
this  plastic.  Paragraph.  Let’s  see.  Since  this  research  room 
is  to  be  used  for  soil  testing,  you  might  call  Mr.  Burnett’s 
attention  to  our  new  stone  desk-tops.  Paragraph.  When  the 
appointment  date  is  set,  please  let  us  know,  so  that  we  can 
send  George  Drummond  to  meet  with  you. 

■  Assignment  C,  Superior— This  note  to  George  Drummond. 
It  LS  likely  that  Jim  Morse  will  be  able  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Burnett  of  the  United  Chemicals  for  Decem¬ 
ber  15  or  therealx)uts.  Please  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
meet  with  them— no,  change  that.  Please  arrange  your 
schedule  so  that  you  can  meet  with  them  when  we  receive 
a  definite  date  for  the  appointment.  Paragraph.  We  were 
very  much  pleased  with  your  work  in  connection  with  the 
Robert  Powers  installation  and  compliment  you  on  your 
success. 

Now  a  note  to  the  Shipping  Department.  Please  ship  im¬ 
mediately  to  Jim  Morse  get  his  complete  address  Trunk  5 
containing  cross-section  samples  of  our  Desk  No.  same  as 
before.  Make  certain  that  samples  of  our  plastic  for  the 
desk-drawer  bottoms  are  included.  This  is  most  important. 
Jim  Morse  will  need  these  items  during  the  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  It  is  urgent  that  there  be  no  delay  in  this  shipment. 
Paragraph.  Check  this  sample  trunk  very  carefully.  George 
Hines,  at  Helena,  Montana,  you  will  recall,  received  an 
incomplete  shipment.  We  do  not  want  this  to  happen  again. 


Business 
Law 

DR.  ENOCH  I.  KAUFER 
Woodbury  College 

Los  Angeles,  California 

■  New  Insight  on  Liability  in  Extra-Hazardous  Activities— 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
State  of  Maine  throws  a  new  light  on  the  tort  liahiUtif  of 
persons  engaged  in  extra-hazardous  activities  which  result 
in  injury  to  others. 

The  courts  of  most  States  have  been  committed  to  the 
well-established  common-law  rule  that,  when  a  person  en¬ 
gages  in  the  ultra-hazardous  operation  of  blasting  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril  and  is  absolutely  or 
strictly  liable  for  damage  that  results,  even  though  he  has 
used  every  known  precaution  to  prevent  injury.  Modern 
law  has  thus  developed  a  policy  of  imposing  liability  with¬ 
out  “fault,”  but  has  limited  it  to  cases  where  the  defendant’s 
activity  is  one  entailing  a  high  degree  of  danger  to  others. 

•  The  leading  case  from  which  the  modern  doctrine  has 
developed  is  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  decided  in  England  in 
1868.  After  .some  opposition  in  the  United  States,  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  accepted  and  the  principle  recognized  that  one 
who  maintains  a  dangerous  thing,  or  engages  in  an  activity 
that  involves  a  high  degree  of  risk  of  harm  to  others  in 
spite  of  all  reasonable  care,  is  strictly  liable  for  the  harm 
that  it  causes.  Where  the  dangerous  activity  is  carried  on, 
as  a  matter  of  general  usage,  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
such  as  the  operation  of  automobiles  today,  the  doctrine 
of  strict  liability  is  not  applied.  Blasting  operations,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  been  regarded  as  extraordinary 
and,  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  the  greater  burden  of  absolute  liability  has 
consistently  been  applied  to  such  conduct. 

In  the  recently  published  case  of  Reynolds  v.  W.  II. 
Ilinman  Co.  (Maine,  75  A.  2d  802),  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Maine  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  well- 
established  doctrine  of  strict  liability.  The  court  regarded 
the  rule  as  too  harsh  even  for  blasting  operations  and  said 
that  “fault  is  a  requisite  for  liability”  in  such  cases,  as  it 
is  generally.  This  decision,  however,  must  still  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  minority  view,  but  future  decisions  of  other 
state  courts  should  be  watched  for  similar  changes. 

■  More  Emphasis  on  Teaching  Torts— The  Law  of  Torts, 
into  which  the  foregoing  decision  belongs,  has  long  been  a 
neglected  part  of  the  business-law  course.  For  some  reason, 
early  textbook  writers  failed  to  include  it  in  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  commercial  law.  This  has  been  remedied  in  recent 
times*,  at  least  in  the  textbooks.  It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
give  the  law  of  torts  its  proper  place  in  the  classroom  as 
well.  It  may  well  be  contended  that  a  proper  understanding 
of  negligence,  trespass,  conversion,  slander,  and  libel  is  just 
as  desirable  as  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
negotiable  instruments,  corporation  law,  and  the,  rules  of 
suretyship. 

If  we  look  upon  the  instruction  of  business  law  as  a 
preparation  for  good  citizenship,  as  well  as  for  professional 
work,  it  might  even  be  argued  that  the  time  devoted  to 
certain  torts  should  be  expanded.  The  knowledge  that  we 
owe  certain  duties  to  others,  independent  of  contracts  and 
penal  laws,  will  help  to  instill  in  our  students  respect  for 
the  protected  spheres  of  interest  that  all  individuals  should 

*  Skar-Palmer,  Business  Law,  Xew  York:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  pages 
456-464 
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enjoy.  Such  protection  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
unique  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  thus  makes  for  a 
better  understanding  of  American  justice. 

•  In  addition  to  the  general  torts  mentioned  in  almost 
all  better  textbooks,  courts  and  legislatures  developed  cer¬ 
tain  tort  actions  especially  applicable  to  business  life.  They 
are  frequently  called  Business  Torts. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  by  students  that  to  appropri¬ 
ate  a  competitors  trade  values,  such  as  a  design,  shape, 
color,  or  even  wrapper  of  merchandise  that  is  distinctive 
or  unique,  may  be  an  actionable  tort  if  such  imitation  tends 
to  deceive  the  public  in  purchasing  such  a  product.  The 
right  to  seek  an  injunction  is  available  to  the  injured  party 
and,  contrary  to  a  frequent  misconception,  the  registration 
of  a  trade-mark  or  design  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  such  a 
lawsuit.  These  and  similar  topics  about  tortious  conduct 
amounting  to  unfair  competition  do  rightfully  belong  in 
the  business-law  curriculum. 


Teaching 
Devices 

HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  teachers  to  take  personal, 
technical,  and  professional  inventory  and  to  make  a  few 
good  New  Year’s  Resolutions.  Yes,  I  know!  But  even  if  you 
don’t  manage  to  keep  all,  or  even  part,  of  them  all  year, 
there’s  bound  to  be  some  carry-over  in  the  Self-Improve¬ 
ment  Department.  And  what  better  teaching  device  could 
there  be  than  a  purposeful  use  of  such  a  three-way  inven¬ 
tory.  Improved  teachers  produce  improved  teaching. 

■  Try  These  Quizzes— Personally,  we  might  all  benefit  by 
meeting  “Miss  Pringle  and  the  Guardian  Angel,”  by  Marie 
L.  Larkin,  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
School  and  Community,  May,  1951.  The  guardian  angel, 
a  scantily  clad  heckler  named  Ralph,  of  all  things  (until  I 
met  Ralph  I’d  always  envisioned  guardian  angels  as 
motherly  creatures),  perched  on  Miss  Pringle’s  window  sill 
and  put  the  screws  on  in  this  wise:  “Purely  off  the  record—” 
said  he,  “and  you  needn’t  answer— let’s  see  how  you  rate 
on  this  little  personality  quiz?” 


1.  How  many  novels,  books  on  current  affairs,  books  of  verse, 
books  on  subjects  not  in  your  field,  have  you  read  in  the  last  year? 

2.  What  new  friends  have  you  made  lately?  Particularly  not 
in  your  profession? 

3.  If  you  are  one  of  the  feminine  members  of  the  profession, 
when  did  you  last  change  your  hairdo? 

4.  Are  you  letting  yoiur  appearance  get  “down  at  the  heels” 
just  because  you  feel  a  little  more  secure? 

5.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  yakkety-yakking  “school”  at 
lunch  and  after  the  door  closes  at  four? 

6.  Are  you  taking  some  advantage  of  what  your  community 
offers  in  church  life,  art  galleries,  hobby  and  study  groups? 

Whew!  How  was  your  score?  Mine,  too! 

•  Technically,  we  might  try  another  little  quiz  as  a 
means  of  evaluating  our  own  techniques  and  attitudes,  and 
as  a  practical  basis  for  improving  our  classroom  procedures. 
The  following  questions  were  adapted  from  “Are  You  a 
Good  Teacher?”  by  Lester  M.  Kraft,  School  and  Com¬ 
munity,  January,  1951. 


1.  How  well  do  you  plan  your  teaching? 

2.  Do  you  arrange  and  maintain  your  classroom  for  best  work 
results? 


3.  Do  you  make  all  your  assignments  clear,  complete,  and 
piuposeful? 

4.  Have  you  developed  a  set  of  good  everyday  teaching  habits? 

5.  Are  you  friendly,  courteous,  and  helpful  to  your  students? 

6.  Do  you  inspire  your  students  to  develop  wholesome  outside 
interests? 

7.  Are  you  helping  to  make  your  school  a  better  school? 

Did  that  one  raise  your  ego  a  bit?  I’m  willing  to  bet  any 
or  all  “takers”  a  cup  of  coffee  that  most  of  us  made  a 
better  score  on  this  quiz  than  on  the  first  one.  But  I’ll 
wager  a  second  cup  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement. 

•  Trofessionally,  let’s  all  dig  out  that  April,  1950,  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  and  re-read  Frances  Doub  North’s  “The  Pro¬ 
fessional  Teacher.”  From  it,  we  can  concoct  a  third  self¬ 
inventory  quiz; 

1.  Do  you  belong  to  our  professional  organizations? 

2.  Do  you  read  and  contribute  to  our  professional  periodicals? 

3.  Do  you  attend  and  participate  in  conventions? 

4.  Do  you  continue  to  work  for  advanced  degrees?  ( Have  you 
become  smugly  fossilized  if  you  have  a  coupl^) 

5.  Do  you  know  the  name  personalities  in  business  education? 

6.  Do  they  know  you? 

7.  Are  you  constantly  stimulated  by  new  ideas  and  an  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  to  try  things? 

8.  Are  you  constantly  growing,  or  are  you  still  ( no  matter  how 
many  years  you  have  taught)  an  amateur  teacher? 

I  challenge  you  to  take  the  time  to  check  off  your  “need 
for  improvement”  areas  and  to  plan  decisive  remedial  action. 
And  don’t  stop  with  just  planning.  ACT!  Make  like  that 
old  spiritual— “Oh,  Lord,  send  a  revival,  and  let  it  begin 
in  me.”  Don’t  leave  it  all  up  to  Him,  either.  Let’s  get  busy! 
■  “Salvaged  Supplies  Stretch  the  Shorthand  Budget”— And, 
more  important,  they  teach  a  sense  of  economy  and  develop 
desirable  habits  of  being  careful  with  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Alice  Lavergne  Holst,  Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin, 
California,  spills  a  bag  full  of  salvage  tricks  in  the  April,  1951, 
UBEA  Forum.  Why,  her  students  have  even  found  a  use  for 
the  blank  back  of  adding  machine  tapes! 

Miss  Holst  also  combines  time  saving  (see  how  the  habit 
grows?)  with  supply  saving  when  shorthand  students  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  typing  room  for  transcription,  by  preparing  pack¬ 
aged  transcription  supplies.  Discarded  folders  are  loaded  in 
advance  with  five  letterheads  (“Many  offices  discard  large 
quantities  of  letterheads,  envelopes,  and  carbon  paper  that 
can  be  salvaged  for  classroom  use.”),  five  carbon  sheets,  five 
sheets  of  scrap  for  carbon  copies,  and  cards  (filing-class  dis¬ 
cards)  for  protecting  the  carbon  copies  while  erasing. 

•  Warning.  Be  careful  lest  your  enthusiasm  for  outsalvag- 
ing  Miss  Holst  let  you  outclass  that  funny  frugal  man  (Mr. 
Louis  Leslie’s  story)  who  hoarded  boxes  labeled  “Pieces  of 
String  Too  Little  to  Use.”  Measure  every  salvage  with  the 
yardstick  of  practicality. 


General 

Business 


DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


■  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation— The 
A.T.&T.  is  now  owned  by  more  than  one  million  stock¬ 
holders.  The  corporation  with  the  next  largest  number  of 
stockholders  is  General  Motors,  with  about  a  half  million. 

■  Tax  Payments  by  Large  Corporations— An  analysis  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  100  largest  nonfinancial  cor- 
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porations  in  the  United  States  shows  that  as  a  group  they 
paid  $12.2  billion  in  taxes  during  1950,  or  15.9  per  cent  of 
every  dollar  of  sales.  The  distilling  industry  paid  67.4  per 
cent  of  its  sales  in  taxes  and  the  tobacco  companies  52.4 
per  cent. 

■  Your  Record-Keeping  Unit— A  helpful  booklet  for  your 
record-keeping  unit  is  “50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong,” 
offered  free  by  the  Recordak  Corporation,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22.  The  advantages  and  features  of 
microfilming  are  clearly  explained  and  illustrated.  Many 
fine  pictures  of  modern  methods  of  keeping  records  and 
films  are  included  within  its  39  pages. 

■  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Communication— Mrs.  Rachel 
Jackson,  who  teaches  general  business  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  has  her  class  members  run  a  post  office  for  one  week. 
During  this  time,  they  sell  stamps  to  other  students  and  to 
the  faculty,  and  they  accept  letters  and  small  packages  for 
mailing  at  the  substation  post  office  nearby.  By  using  a 
set  of  postage  scales  and  a  copy  of  the  Postal  Guide,  they 
learn  much  from  actual  experience  about  rates  for  postal 
zones  and  the  different  classes  of  mail.  At  another  period, 
for  a  limited  time,  they  offer  to  write  letters  for  faculty 
members. 

■  Projected  Population  Figures— Projections  for  the  total 
population  resident  in  the  United  States  (excluding  armed 
forces  overseas)  for  1955  range  from  157  million  to  165 
million,  with  an  average  estimate  of  161  million.  For  1960, 
the  estimates  range  from  161  million  to  179  million,  with 
an  average  of  168  million. 

■  Census  of  Business— In  1948  there  were  only  10,432  re¬ 
tail  stores  with  sales  of  a  million  dollars  or  more.  This 
group  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
retail  sales  for  that  year. 

In  contrast  with  this,  it  required  1,269,075  stores  that 
had  annual  sales  of  less  than  $100,000  to  sell  approximately 
30  per  cent  of  all  retail  sales  for  the  year.  For  details  of 
this  census  report,  write  to  your  nearest  Field  Service  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  their  free  bul¬ 
letin:  Census  of  Business:  1948— Retail  Trade,  Sales  Size, 
BC-3-R-2B. 

■  Life  Insurance  Posters— Miss  Frances  Davis,  one  of  our 
Kentucky  high  school  teachers,  prepared  her  general  busi¬ 
ness  class  members  for  the  unit  on  life  insurance  with  a 
series  of  posters  for  the  bulletin  board.  One  of  these  posters 
showed  a  silver  dollar  (with  a  face,  hands,  and  legs)  hold¬ 
ing  books  in  one  hand  and  leading  two  children  with  the 
other  hand.  The  dollar  is  saying,  “Come  on,  children,  we 
mustn’t  miss  school.” 

•  Another  poster  shows  the  boss  seated  at  his  desk  tell¬ 
ing  one  of  his  employees,  “You’ll  have  to  retire!”  Mr.  Life 
Insurance  Dollar  is  opening  the  door  to  the  boss’s  office 
saying,  “Here’s  where  I  come  in!” 

•  A  third  poster  shows  Mr.  Dollar  lighting  a  match  to 
the  mortgage  saying,  “This  will  make  things  better.”  The 
home  which  was  mortgaged  is  also  pictured  as  a  part  of 
the  poster. 

■  For  Your  Unit  on  Investments— Your  local  office  of  Mer¬ 
rill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane  (70  Pine  Street,  New 
York  5)  will  supply  you  with  two  helpful  free  booklets: 
“How  to  Invest”  and  “How  to  Read  a  Financial  Report.” 
The  former  is  32  pages  and  discusses  such  topics  as:  Get 
First  Things  First— What  a  Security  Is,  and  Why— Planning 
Your  Investment  Program— Diversification  for  Safety,  In¬ 
come,  Appreciation— Questions  You  Will  Want  to  Ask- 
Sources  of  Financial  Information.  Both  a  bibliography  and 
a  glossary  are  included.  The  latter  discusses  the  various 
terms  commonly  used  in  financial  reports,  such  as  assets, 
intangibles,  reserves,  net  working  capital,  inventory  turn¬ 
over,  and  the  income  account.  Both  booklets  are  8%  x  11 
inches  and  are  well  illustrated  with  cartoons  and  comments 
in  the  margins. 
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■  What  to  Tell  Them— What  can  you  tell  your  students  to 
tell  their  customers?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  merchandise  information  booklet,  “What 
to  Tell  Your  Customers  About  Community  Silverplate.” 
The  table  of  contents  of  this  booklet  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  preparation  of  student  merchandise  manuals  for 
other  articles.  This  free  booklet  is  available  from:  Mrs. 

M.  V.  Jones,  Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

■  Recommended  Reading  in  Display  World— There  are 
two  helpful  features  on  display  in  this  monthly  magazine— 
“Promotions  .  .  .  Coming  Up”  and  “Easily  Built,  Low-Cost 
Units  for  the  Small  Store.”  The  first  feature  describes  the 
arrangement  and  properties  needed  for  six  different  win¬ 
dow  displays,  which  are  pictured.  The  second  article  il¬ 
lustrates  and  explains  the  construction  of  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  low-cost  displays.  Many  of  these  displays  are  suit¬ 
able  for  use  with  school  display  units. 

•  There’s  plenty  of  “know-how”  included  in  Adele  Mc¬ 
Alister’s  illustrated  article,  “How  Jewelry  Display  Is  Han¬ 
dled  at  S.  Kind’s,”  which  appears  in  the  July  issue.  Excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  are  made  concerning  the  use  of  color, 
lighting,  and  materials  for  background  and  flooring  in 
jewelry  display  windows. 

•  A  bri^  article  by  Sally  Baird,  aptly  titled  “Display  at 
Marston’s”  describes  and  illustrates  the  window-display 
program  of  a  modem  fashion  store  featuring  women’s  ap¬ 
parel.  This  appears  in  the  August  issue  and  presents  a 
number  of  ideas  that  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  school  store. 

•  The  September  issue  features  a  number  of  interesting 
Christmas  display  articles  that  suggest  ideas  for  school  dis¬ 
plays.  Also  recommended  is  an  illustrated  article  on  out¬ 
standing  window  displays  in  New  York  stores.  This  was 
written  by  Virginia  Roehl  and  is  titled  “The  New  York 
Display  Scene.” 

■  Merchants  Go  “All  Out’”  to  Assist  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion-Just  how  much  help  can  you  get  from  the  merchant 
in  the  operation  of  your  D.E.  program?  We’ve  heard  of 
all  kinds  of  co-operation  relative  to  teaching  a  unit  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  These  have  ranged  from  ad-writing  con¬ 
tests  to  guest  speakers  and  field  trips.  The  latest  to  come 
to  our  attention  is  this;  At  the  suggestion  of  a  department 
store  advertising  director,  students  were  invited  to  spend 
full-time  outside  of  school  hours  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Student  participation  included  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  except  art  work.  Ideas  were  follow^  through  to 
the  finished  product,  and  advertisements,  signed  by  stu¬ 
dents,  were  published  as  regular  newspaper  advertisements 
of  the  store.  No  need  to  comment  on  the  great  value  of 
this  type  of  co-operation,  which  may  be  available  in  your 
community  upon  request. 

■  Another  Free  Booklet— A  booklet  on  the  care,  storage, 
washing  and  polishing  of  sterling  silver  will  be  sent  free  to 
D.  E.  personnel  who  request  it.  It  is  titled  “The  Simple 
Secret,”  and  it  contains  a  check  list  of  “Do’s  and 
Dont’s”  concerning  sterling  silver.  Request  this  from: 
Rodger  S.  Harrison,  Executive  Vice-President,  Sterling 
Silversmiths  Guild  of  America,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York. 
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■  For  Adults  Only— If  you’re  teaching  an  adult  class,  you 
can  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  new  film  that  was  produced 
for  store  use  but  has  just  been  made  available  to  D.E. 
teachers.  The  film,  “What’s  the  Answer?”  is  distributed 
by  Westinghouse.  It  explains  the  automatic  frost-free  fea¬ 
ture  in  Westinghouse  refrigerators  and  includes  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  how  and  why  refrigeration  principles  are 
applied  to  food  preservation. 

•  Strictly  a  merchandise-information  film  for  adults,  this 
16mm.  sound  motion  picture  is  in  black  and  white  and 
runs  24  minutes.  It  is  free  except  for  return  shipping 
charges.  If  not  available  through  your  local  Westinghouse 
dealer,  send  your  request  to  M.  A.  McDaniel,  Electrical 
Appliance  Division,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  40 
Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 

■  “Trouble  in  Store”— That’s  the  title  of  an  excellent 
training  film  on  accident  prevention  in  retail  stores.  Re¬ 
cently  released  to  stores,  the  film  is  now  available  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  is  free  except  for  shipping  charges. 
This  35mm.  sound  slide-film  is  in  black  and  white  and 
runs  15  minutes.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  co-operation 
in  safety  and  makes  recommendations  for  avoiding  ac¬ 
cidents. 

•  Equally  effective  for  high  school  and  adult  classes, 
this  slide-film  is  distributed  through  agents  of  the  Zurich 
General  Accident  and  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
If  not  available  from  your  local  agent,  send  your  request 
to  C.  F.  Scheer,  Public  Relations  Director,  Zurich  General 
Accident  and  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  135  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
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■  Postviewing  Educational  Films— Have  you  ever  tried  dra¬ 
matic  testing  of  attention  to  the  films  your  secretarial  class 
saw  yesterday?  The  day  before,  you  have  given  them  a 
preview,  telling  them  what  to  watch  for.  That  is  not  so 
unusual.  But,  in  addition,  you  have  promised  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  re-enact  snatches  from  the  film  before  the 
class  the  day  after. 

•  Now  you  are  ready  for  your  postview  in  dramatic  re¬ 
view.  Call  for  volunteers  for  an  imitation  of  several  pro- 
cedures-in-action,  for  example,  to  recall  how  the  film-star¬ 
ring  secretary  greeted  a  caller  or  turned  away  an  agent  or 
responded  to  the  buzzer  or  answered  the  telephone.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  know  that  this  “test”  is  coming  will  find  their 
interest  more  lively— their  attention  more  keen.  Sharpen 
their  expectation  enough  and,  after  the  film,  you  will  hear 
a  hum  of  “I  wonder  what  she’ll  ask  us  to  act  out”  and 
“I’d  like  to  try  doing  the  girl  when— you  know— like  this!” 

You  may  be  surprised  to  find  an  actress  in  your  classroom 
who  will  improve  on  the  film.  If  so,  commend  her  with,  “I 
believe  you  ought  to  be  in  that  position.  Perhaps  they’ll 
film  you  some  day.” 

■  “Hair-Do’s”  and  “Hair  Don’ts”— Not  every  class  in  secre¬ 
tarial  training  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  professional  style- 
expert  who  comes  for  a  price  to  tell  the  do*s  and  donts  of 
grooming.  But,  remember,  it  takes  youth  to  know.  As  to 
the  question  of  hair  grooming,  it  is  a  rare  group  that 


doesn’t  have  at  least  one  girl  who  makes  a  study  of  hairdos 
for  her  own  attraction— and  for  others’  as  well.  She  will 
be  the  one  to  know  the  “hair-don’ts”  for  her  classmates. 

On  a  high  level  of  tact  and  consideration  of  personal 
feelings,  such  a  student  may  be  invited  to  conduct  a  con¬ 
sultative  clinic.  She  will  not  have  to  be  urged.  She  watches 
becoming  styles  on  the  street,  in  the  movies,  on  television, 
in  the  magazines.  She  is  probably  yearning  to  “get  at”  some 
of  her  less  observing  (and  less  concerned)  classmates. 

•  For  diplomacy’s  sake,  a  small  committee  may  be  the 
jury,  while  the  appointed  judge  advises— in  an  informal 
feminine  session  with  a  look  toward  getting  and  keeping 
that  first  position. 

■  Hobbies  on  the  Job— A  large  insurance  company  recently 
turned  over  its  big  recreation  room  to  a  display  of  hobbies 
on  the  job.  Everyone  who  showed  metal  work  or  weaving 
or  pottery  or  dressmaking  or  cooking  or  stamp  collecting 
or  leather  tooling  or  painting  or  what-have-you  got  a  com¬ 
petitive  thrill  out  of  his  or  her  “show.”  Any  employee  in 
that  concern  who  hadn’t  anything  to  turn  in  for  exhibition 
must  have  wondered  what  was  wrong— and  where! 

•  Hobbies  for  the  secretary— both  the  man  and  the 
woman— are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  hobby  cate¬ 
gory.  Note,  for  instance,  the  typed  cross-stitch  patterns  that 
call  on  ingenuity  for  art’s  sake.  The  athletic  hobbies— 
swimming,  badminton,  basel)all  or  baseball  “fanning,”  hik¬ 
ing— that  are  stressed  commonly  for  health’s  sake.  But  the 
mental  hobby  spells  recreation  for  health’s  sake,  too.  Cross¬ 
word  puzzles  are  “word  builders”  for  the  dictation-taker, 
while  they  are  diverting  and  teasing  to  the  brain. 

•  Hobby  Motto:  “Whatever  makes  you  forget  work— 

but  then  makes  you  remember  work  all  the  better— tliat  is 
a  good  secretarial  hobby.”  The  student  may  l)e  invited  to 
think  this  through:  “I— and  no  hobby?  \\' under  what’s 
wrong— and  where— and  why?”  Right  there  the  teacher 
steps  in  and  sees  to  the  making  of  a  better  student  as  well 
as  a  l)etter  potential  secretary.  * 

And,  of  course,  there’s  the  hobby  show  by  your  class. 
If  the  hobby  is  music,  the  student  enters  a  list  showing 
what  instrument  .she  plays  and  what  pieces  .she  likes  to 
play  most  of  all.  If  there  are  several  musicians,  let  them 
appraise  each  other’s  selections— for  interest,  good  musical 
taste,  and  difficulty  of  performance.  If  attending  concerts 
or  listening  to  specific  musical  programs  on  the  radio  is 
a  “hobby,”  what  can  that  student  .share  to  stimulate  other 
listeners?  (And  what  aljout  the  better  teacher  and  his  or 
her  hobby?  Enter  the  exhibit?) 
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During  the  past  year,  since  the  publication  of  the  Thorn- 
dike-Barnhart  Comprehensive  Desk  Dictionary,  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  art  of  the  lexicographer. 

A  century  ago,  due  to  the  influence  of  Noah  Webster, 
the  United  States  asserted  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
the  world  upon  lexicography.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  late  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Lexicographer  Clarence  L.  Barnhart,  the  United  States  has 
brought  about  another  revolution  in  the  art  of  compiling 
dictionaries. 
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Dr.  Thorndike  was  not  primarily  a  lexicographer,  but  an 
eminent  educational  psychologist.  He  was  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation— and  this  led  to  his  interest  in  words,  language,  and 
semantics.  Barnhart  is  the  only  free-lance  lexicographer  in 
the  country  today.  He  has  been  editing  dictionaries  since 
he  met  Thorndike  some  twenty  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
their  meeting,  Barnhart  was  a  package  wrapper  for  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  but  Thorndike  saw  in  him  great  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Business  teachers  should  know  that  dictionaries  fall 
roughly  into  five  categories.  Unabridged  (with  approxi¬ 
mately  600,000  entries),  cost  $20  and  more;  collegiate, 
from  $5  to  7;  desk,  around  $3;  dollar,  usually  just  imder 
$1;  and  pocket,  usually  10  cents  to  35  cents.  Some  new 
publications  in  the  collegiate  and  desk  categories  deserve 
consideration. 

■  Collegiate  Dictionaries— Webster's  ’New  Collegiate  Dic¬ 
tionary  ($6.50,  thumb  indexed,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Sprin^eld,  Massachusetts,  1951)  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition. 
The  first  edition  of  the  CoUegiate  appeared  in  1898,  and 
since  that  time  many  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  vocabulary  is  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
general  readers  as  well  as  those  of  college  students.  The 
definitions,  with  certain  adaptations,  are  taken  from  the 
parent  work,  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.  The 
New  Collegiate  includes  only  a  limited  selection  of  slang, 
dialectical,  and  obsolete  terms  and  meanings.  Of  interest  to 
business  teachers  is  the  fact  that  many  terms  originally 
coined  for  use  as  trade-marks  are  included. 

•  The  College  Standard  Dictionary  ($6.50,  thumb  in¬ 
dexed,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1950)  has  145,000 
entries.  This  is  known  as  its  Em'-pha-type  edition;  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  very  simple  with  a  quick  glance  at  this  dic¬ 
tionary.  The  emphasized  syllable  or  syllables  are  underlined 
and  any  irregularities  in  pronunciation  are  in  simple  English 
respelling  with  the  omission  of  diacritical  marks. 

•  The  American  College  Dictionary  ($5,  Random  House, 
New  York,  1951)  is  edited  by  Clarence  L.  Barnhart,  of  the 
Thomdike-Barnhart  team.  This  dictionary,  with  more  than 
130,000  entries,  applies  many  of  the  lexicographical  inno¬ 
vations  employed  in  the  Thorndike-Barnhart  Comprehensive 
Desk  Dictionary.  The  Lorge-Thomdike  A  Semantic  Count 
of  English  Words  has  been  used  as  a  basis  of  selection  of 
entries  and  definitions  for  this  volume. 

■  Desk  Dictionaries— The  dictionary  that  initiated  the  re¬ 
vived  interest  in  lexicography  is  the  Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive  Desk  Dictionary  ($2.75,  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company,  New  York,  1951).  Many  innovations  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publication  are  evidenced  in  this  volume.  There  are 
only  80,000  entries,  as  compared  with  approximately  600,- 
000  in  unabridged,  and  130,000  to  150,000  in  collegiate 
dictionaries.  However,  the  80,000  entries  were  selected 
scientifically  on  the  basis  of  an  audit  of  25  million  running 
words  taken  from  novels,  essays,  textbooks,  monographs, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  business  and  social  letters.  Thus, 
the  content  is  built  from  the  bottom  up  instead  of  from  an 
unabridged  dictionary  down. 

Another  change  results  from  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  reader  likes  to  be  able  to  understand  what  he  is 
reading.  For  example,  fable  is  defined  as  a  “story  made  up 
to  teach  a  lesson,”  not  as  “a  fictitious  narrative.”  A  third, 
and  great  improvement,  is  the  use  of  pictures  instead  of 
lengthy,  complex  definitions.  A  church  steeple  and  spire, 
for  example,  are  very  clearly  pictured,  making  only  short 
explanations  necessary. 

•  The  New  Dictionary  ( $2,  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  1951)  has  nearly  77,000  entries,  1,000  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  vocabulary  builder,  gazetteer,  secretary’s  handbook, 
and  biographical  dictionary.  Its  most  distinctive  character¬ 
istic  is  that  it  uses  phonetic  respelling  of  all  words  to  give 
“pronunciation-at-sight.” 
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■  New  Ink  Writes  on  Any  Surface— Marking  problems  are 
easily  solved  through  the  use  of  a  new  product  called 
“Magic  Marker.”  Magic  Marker  is  a  throw-away-bottle 
marking  unit  that  enables  you  to  write  on  a  greater  variety 
of  surfaces  than  has  ever  before  been  possible  with  one 
device.  The  Marker  has  a  felt  tip  that  is  cleverly  designed 
to  permit  fine,  medium,  and  bold  one-stroke  marldng.  When 
the  ink  supply  is  finally  exhausted,  the  long-lasting  nib  sec¬ 
tion  is  unscrewed  from  the  bottle  and  attached  to  a  fresh 
refill. 

•  Ideal  for  addressing  and  marking  shipments,  inventory, 
price  cards,  signs,  packages,  labels,  etc.  Magic  Marker  is 
manufactured  in  nine  colors,  including  black  and  white, 
by  Speedry  Products,  Inc.,  19  Rector  Street,  New  York  6. 
It  retails  for  69^  complete,  with  refills  25^  each.  Prices 
are  slightly  higher  in  the  West  and  Canada. 


■  Bulletin  Boards  Stay  Clean  Longer— A  new  development 
that  keeps  cork  boards  clean  five  times  as  long,  even  under 
dusty  conditions,  is  now  being  used  in  the  entire  Dav-Son 
line,  it  was  announced  by  the  A.  C.  Davenport  and  Sons 
Company,  311  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

•  The  new  line  of  cork  boards  is  practically  impervious 
to  dirt  and  grease;  and  the  improved  surface  coating  pro¬ 
tects  the  board  from  hand  marks  during  installation,  as 
well  as  from  dirt  and  grime  during  use.  Constant  use  with¬ 
out  painting  or  other  surface  refinishing  is  one  of  the  board’s 
big  advantages. 

■  New  Innovation  on  Permoflux— A  switch  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  beneath  the  face  of  the  Permoflux  Scribe,  a  new- 
type  tape  dictation  machine,  that  allows  the  operator  to 
use  the  microphone  both  in  dictating  and  playing  back 
the  recorded  material.  No  change  in  volume  is  necessary, 
since  the  play-back  coming  through  the  hand  microphone 
is  so  subdued  as  to  be  inaudible  more  than  three  feet  away. 

■  Square  Root  on  Calculator— The  Friden  Calculating  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  California,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  development— the  square  root  of  ten  digit 
numbers  in  nine  seconds  without  the  use  of  tables  of  any 
kind.  The  process  is  entirely  automatic;  the  machine,  at 
the  touch  of  a  key,  extracts  square  roots  and  automatically 
points  off  the  correct  decimal  in  the  root. 
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Journalizing,  Posting,  and  Balancing — the 
December  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


By  conducting  this  contest  in  your 
bookkeeping ’classes,  you  can  create  a 
preliminary  highlight  for  the  happy 
holiday  season  ahead.  This  contest, 
with  a  Christmas  flavor,  presents  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  break  the 
monotony  of  textbook  routine  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  youth  that  pervades 
the  atmosphere  of  classrooms  every¬ 
where  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  contest  problem  consists  of  a 
short  set  of  transactions  selected  from 
those  that  occurred  in  a  toy  shop.  The 
student  is  called  upon  to  journalize 
these  transactions,  post  them,  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  trial  balance. 

■  The  Use  of  Short  Exercises— In 
teaching  these  three  fundamental  steps 
in  bookkeeping  procedure,  many  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  past  have  used  long  exercises 
or  sets  for  practice  in  preparation  of 
the  trial  balance.  The  use  of  long  sets 
is  not  advisable,  particularly  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  bookkeeping.  The  student  is 
quite  apt  to  become  involved  and, 
through  error,  lose  his  way  before  he 
can  reach  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
form  of  a  correct  trial  balance. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
bookkeeping  student  experience  the 
successful  culmination  of  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance  procedure.  The  old  adage,  “Noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success,”  applies  with 
full  force  here.  The  student  who  be¬ 
gins  his  bookkeeping  career  with  trial 
balances  that  balance  builds  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  occasional  trial  bal¬ 
ance  failures  cannot  easily  destroy.  The 
short  exercise  or  set,  similar  to  the  one 
in  this  contest,  is  the  medium  through 
which  this  success  can  most  easily  be 
attained,  and  it  is  recommended  for  all 
grades  of  bookkeeping  classes. 


•  Journalizing  is,  of  course,  a  reason¬ 
ing  process.  The  bookkeeping  student 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared,  through 
practice,  to  recognize  the  accounts  af¬ 
fected  in  each  business  transaction  and 
to  know  the  effect  upon  them  in  so  far 
as  increases  or  decreases  are  concerned. 

•  Posting  and  preparation  of  the  trial 
balance  are  more  mechanical  proce¬ 
dures,  however.  Any  student  who  will 
follow  the  system  or  pattern  that  his 
instructor  impresses  upon  him,  and 
who  will  check  carefully  each  step  as 
he  proceeds,  is  bound  to  realize  the 
joy  of  accomplishment  that  accompanies 
the  completion  of  a  correct  trial  bal¬ 
ance.  To  provide  the  opportunity  for 
such  an  exercise  is  the  primary  object 
of  the  Business  Education  World’s 
bookkeeping  contest  this  month. 

■  The  December  Problem  —  Please 
read  the  following  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students. 

In  this  contest,  you  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  bookkeeper  for  TINYTOT 
TOY  TOWN.  This  business,  owned  by 
John  Nicholas,  is  a  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  outlet  for  children’s  books  and 
games  and  all  kinds  of  toys. 

•  Instructions  for  Students.  To  earn 
a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  (or 
pin)  for  your  work  in  this  contest,  make 
entries  in  simple  general-journal  form 
for  the  following  transactions  selected 
from  those  that  occur  in  TINYTOT  TOY 
TOWN  during  the  month  of  December. 
Use  pen  and  ink  and  both  sides  of  reg¬ 
ular  bookkeeping  paper,  or  plain  white 
paper  properly  ruled. 

To  earn  a  Senior  Certifieate  of 
Achievement  (or  pin),  journalize  the 
transactions  and  then  post  the  entries 
to  a  general  ledger.  Use  both  sides  of 
your  ledger  paper  and  all  available 
space.  Number  each  account,  and  be 
sure  to  fill  in  posting  references.  Ac¬ 
count  titles  follow  the  transactions. 

To  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  (or  pin),  journalize,  post, 
and  then  prepare  a  trial  balance  of 
differences. 

•  Teachers.  Please  review  the  rules 
printed  here  last  month  before  you 
launch  the  contest  in  your  classroom. 

■  This  Month’s  Transactions— 

DEC.  1951 

1  John  Nicholas,  the  proprietor,  in¬ 
vested  $1500  additional  cash  in  his 
business. 

3  Purchased  merchandise,  on  ac¬ 
count  30  days,  from  Ted  Toy-lers, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  $165.57. 

8  Cash  sales  to  date  totaled  $2,- 
304.44. 


10  Sold  toys,  on  account  30  days,  to 
the  Donald  Duck  Day  Nursery, 
$45.65.  Sale  No.  1004. 

12  Bought  merchandise  for  cash, 
$96.55,  from  the  New  Idea  Novel¬ 
ty  Company. 

14  Returned  damaged  merchandise, 
$6.95,  to  Ted  Toy-lers,  Inc.  (Credit 
Purchases.)  They  credited  our  ac¬ 
count. 

18  Bought  gift  wrapping  paper  on 
account  from  the  Standard  Supply 
Company,  $26.85.  (Debit  Store 
Supplies.) 

21  Sold  puzzles  and  games  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital  for  cash, 
$45.50. 

22  Purchased  a  new  cash  register  on 
account  from  the  Superior  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  $250.75. 

24  Received  a  check  from  the  Donald 
Duck  Day  Nursery,  $25,  in  partial 
payment  of  amount  due. 

26  The  Children’s  Hospital  returned 
puzzles  that  were  imperfect.  Re¬ 
funded  the  sale  price,  $1.35.  (Deb¬ 
it  Sales.) 

27  Sent  the  Standard  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  a  check  for  $20  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  amount  due  them. 

28  Sold  merchandise,  on  account  30 
days,  to  George  C.  Goodman,  $8.50. 
Sale  No.  1895. 

29  Mr.  Nicholas  withdrew  cash  from 
the  business,  $250. 

29  George  C.  Goodman  returned  un¬ 
satisfactory  merchandise.  Credited 
his  account,  $1.25.  (Debit  Sales.) 
31  Sent  the  Fidelity  Real  Estate  Cor¬ 
poration  a  check,  $125,  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  store  rent. 

•  Suggested  Account  Titles.  In  jour¬ 
nalizing  the  preceding  transactions,  stu¬ 
dents  may  use  account  titles  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  The  following 
titles  are  suggested,  however,  and  must 
be  used  to  produce  a  trial  balance  in 
agreement  with  the  official  Teacher’s 
Key  shown  below:  Cash,  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  (or  individual  accounts  with 
customers).  Store  Supplies,  Equipment, 
Accounts  Payable  (or  individual  ac¬ 
counts  with  creditors),  John  Nicholas- 
Capital,  Sales,  Purchases,  Rent  Ex¬ 
pense. 


•  Contest  Deadline:  January  7,  1952 
■  Teacher’s  Key— 


John  Nicholas 

Trial  Balance 

December  31,  1951 

Cash 

3382.04 

Accounts  Receivable 

27.90 

Store  Supplies 

26.85 

Equipment 

250.75 

Accounts  Payable 

416.22 

John  Nicholas,  Capital 

1250.00 

Sales 

2401.40 

Purchases 

255.17 

Rent  Expense 

125.00 

4067.71 

4067.71 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


MARTIN  MILLER  &  SONS 


HEAIY  BUILDING 
SB  BROAD  STREET 


ATLANTA  1,  GEORGIA 


12/1/51 


2  Mr.  W  J  Bradford 

3  Bradford-Lyons  Inc. 

4  106  Ga.  Ave. 

5-  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

6  dear  Mr.  Bradford, 

7  Do  you're  Xmas  sh oping  early  and  wisely  this  year.  Why 

8  not  begin  write  In  your  office.  Does  It  favorlbly  Impress  pros- 

9  pectlve  customers?  Is  It  equlped  to  operate  smoothly  and  effl- 

10  clently?  Or,  are  you  being  "penny  wlze  and  pound  foolish  by  ham- 

11  paring  you're  staff  with  out-moded  desks  and  chairs.  Wether  you 

12  decide  to  re-equlp  and  modernise  your  present  office,  or  estab- 

13  llsh  a  new  one  why  not  permit  one  of  our  experelnced  counselors 

14  to  assist  you.  Our  famellarlty  with  office  problems  enable  us  to 

15  make  constructive  and  ekonomlcal  sugestlons  In  the  planing  and 

16  outfltlng  of  your  office. 

17  Martin  Miller  desks  are  available  In  both  the  regulation  and 

18  lower  twenty-eight  Inch  heights.  Years  of  experlmantatlon  buy  our 

19  engineers  have  produced  a  free  coasting  draw  that  operates  on  a 

20  suspension  roler.  It  Is  nolsless  and  just  cannot  "stick!"  Our 

21  desks  are  completly  Insolated.  We  all  know  the  Importance  of  re- 

22  cords  and  how  dlsasterous  there  loss  can  be.  Consider  the  certlf- 

23  led  protection  Insolation  affords  I 

24  Martin  Miller  posture  chairs  are  available  In  many  models  and 

25  styles.  The  hygelnlcally  curved  back-support,  the  adjustable  base 

26  which  assures  adequate  leg  room,  and  the  cushioned  sloping  seet 

27  has  made  our  chairs  famous.  The  long  wearing  quality  of  the  mater- 

28  lals  used  In  there  manufacture  enable  us  to  give  a  four  year  gaur- 

29  anty.  No- other  firm  to  our  knowledge  dares  make  this  xmcondltlonal 

30  offer. 

31  Under  seperate  cover,  we  are  mailing  a  catologue  which  gives 

32  complete  Information  and  prices  on  the  famous  Martin  Miller  Puml- 

33  ture.  Will  you  please  look  thru  It  now  and  let  us  know  how  we  can 

34  service  you.  We  can  arrange  to  have  you're  office  completed  for 

35  the  new  year.  A  merry  Christmas  to  you. 

36  very  cordially  yours, 

37  Martin  Miller  and  Sons 


Vice-president 


39  WM:cs 


THE  “WWT"  is  packed  with  so  many  errors,  of  so  many  different  kinds,  that  find¬ 
ing  them  alt  becomes  quite  a  game — and  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  proofreading. 


December  World’s  Worst  Transcript” 
Has  74  Errors;  Some  Are  Tricky 


Ready  for  you  to  duplicate  and  dis-  will  not  always  know  the  zone  number 
tribute  to  your  transcription,  typing,  but  reasoning  (a)  that,  because  the 
and  oflRce-practice  students  is  this  letter  is  written  in  the  same  city  to 
month’s  “WWT,”  loaded  with  errors,  which  it  is  going,  the  typist  should 
Some  of  these  are  obvious,  like  the  know  how  to  look  up  the  zone  number; 
omission  of  the  periods  in  the  first  line  (b)  that,  in  any  case,  the  student  “solv- 
of  the  inside  address;  some  of  them  are  ing”  the  WWT  should  be  responsible 
not  so  obvious,  like  the  use  of  and  for  investigating  the  zone  number, 
instead  of  6-  in  the  company  signature.  Should  debatable  errors  be  included 
■  For  Discussion— Some  of  the  "errors”  in  a  WWT?  BEW  thinks  so;  they  lend 
may  be  debatable.  BEW  calls  the  omis-  themselves  to  vigorous  class  discussion 
sion  of  the  zone  number  in  the  inside  —more  so  than  the  patent  errors,  like 
address  an  error,  but  does  so  rather  misspellings. 

hesitantly,  knowing  well  that  the  typist  ■  Certificate  Requirements— To  earn 


BEW’s  Junior  Certificate  of  Proofread¬ 
ing  Proficiency,  students  should  detect 
58  errors;  Senior  Certificate,  66  errors; 
Superior  Certificate,  prepare  a  mail- 
able  transcript. 

Here’s  the  key  to  the  errors: 

1.  (1)  December  1,  1951,  not  12/1/51. 

2.  (2)  Insert  periods  after  W  and  /  in 
the  first  line  of  inside  address. 

3.  (3)  Insert  comma  after  Bradford- 
Lyons. 

4.  (4)  Spell  out  Georgia  Avenue. 

5.  (5)  Insert  zone  nmnber  after  Afiantfl; 

(6)  delete  period  after  Georgia. 

6.  (7)  Dear,  not  dear;  (8)  colon,  not 
comma,  after  Bradford. 

7.  (9)  your,  not  you  re;  (10)  Christmas, 
not  Xmas;  (11)  shopping,  not  shaping. 

8.  (12)  right,  not  write;  (13)  question 
mark,  not  period,  after  office;  (14)  favor¬ 
ably,  not  favoribly. 

9.  (15)  equipped,  not  equiped. 

10.  (16)  Insert  hyphen  after  penny; 
(17)  wise,  not  wize;  (18)  insert  hyphen 
between  pound  and  foolish;  (19)  insert 
closing  quotation  marks  after  foolish. 

11.  (20)  your,  not  you’re;  (21) 
outmoded,  not  out-moded;  (22)  Whether, 
not  Weth^. 

12.  (23)  Omit  comma  after  office;  (25) 
modernize  not  modernise. 

13.  (25)  Insert  comma  after  one;  (26) 
experienced,  not  expereinced;  (27)  coun¬ 
selors,  not  counselors. 

14.  (28)  Insert  question  mark  after  you; 
(29)  familiarity,  not  fameliarity;  (30) 
enables,  not  enable. 

15.  (31)  economical,  not  ekonomiccd; 
(32)  suggestions,  not  sugestions;  (33) 
planning,  not  planing. 

16.  (34)  outfitting,  not  outfiting. 

18.  (35)  28-inch,  not  twenty-eight  inch; 

(36)  experimentation,  not  experimantation; 

(37)  by,  not  buy. 

19.  (38)  Insert  hyphen  between  free 
and  coasting;  (39)  drawer,  not  draw.  ; 

20.  (40)  roller,  not  roler;  (41)  noiseless, 
not  noisless;  (42)  transpose  exclamation 
point  outside  closing  quotation  marks. 

21.  (43)  compl^ely,  not  completly; 
(44)  insulated,  not  insolated;  (45)  records 
is  incorrectly  divided  at  end  of  line  dupuld 
be  rec-ords. 

22.  (46)  disastrous,  not  disasierous; 
(47)  their,  not  there;  (48)  certified  is  in¬ 
correctly  divided  at  end  of  line— should  be 
cer-ti-fied. 

23.  (49)  insulation,  not  insolation. 

25.  (50)  hygienically,  not  hygeinically; 
(51)  delete  hyphen  between  back  and 
support;  (52)  insert  comma  after  base. 

26.  (53)  adequate,  not  adequate;  (54) 
insert  comma  after  cushioned;  (55)  seat, 
not  seet. 

27.  (56)  have,  not  has;  (57)  insert 
hyphen  between  lorxg  and  wearing;  (58) 
materials  is  incorrectly  divided  at  end  of 
line— should  be  ma-te-ri-als. 

28.  (59)  their,  not  there;  (60)  enables, 
not  enable;  (61)  insert  hyphen  between 
four  and  year;  ( 62 )  guaranty,  not  gauranty. 

29.  (63)  Insert  comma  after  firm;  (64) 
insert  comma  after  knowledge. 

31.  (65)  separate,  not  seperate;  (66) 
catalogue,  not  catologue. 

33.  (67)  through,  not  thru. 

34.  (68)  serve  not  service;  (69)  your, 
not  you’re. 

35.  (70)  Merry,  not  merry;  (71)  excla¬ 
mation  point,  not  period,  after  you. 

36.  (72)  Very,  not  very. 

37.  (73)  Martin  Miller  6-  Sons,  not 
Martin  Miller  and  Sons  (see  letterhead). 

38.  (74)  Vice-President,  not  Vice-presi¬ 
dent. 
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TODAy*S  SECRETARY  Dictation  Transcript* 


Evelyn’s  Merry  Christmas 


HELEN  WATERMAN 

■  Mr.  Ward  paused  at  Evelyn’s  desk. 
“Ohl  One  more  thing.  I  wish  you’d 
plan  a  Christmas  party  for  the  stafiE. 
With  me  out^  of  town,  you’ll  have 
plenty  of  time.” 

“Why,  certainlyl”  Evelyn  smiled. 
“What  sort  of  party  did  you  have  last 
year?” 

“We’ve  never*  had  one,  Evelyn,  but 
each  year  I’ve  meant  to.  Now,  of 
course.  I’m  too  rushed  even  to  think 
about  it.  I’ll  leave  all*  the  arrangements 
up  to  you.” 

“Up  to  me!”  thought  Evelyn,  watch¬ 
ing  her  boss  snatch  up  his  overcoat 
and  depart.  Her*  smile  went  out  like 
a  blown  match.  She  hadn’t  the  faintest 
notion  how  to  begin,  how  much  money 
to  spend  or  where  to*  hold  the  party! 

Everybody  in  the  office  had  a  diflFer- 
ent  idea.  Miss  Scott,  the  bookkeeper,® 
suggested  Mr.  Ward’s  office. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  protested,  and  Miss 
Scott  was  forced  to  admit  she  hadn’t 
considered^  what  might  happen  to  the 
rug. 

Well,  thought  Evelyn,  she  had  bet¬ 
ter  string  the  tinsel  somewhere  else. 
But  the  front  office*  was  too  public,  the 
maT  room  small,  and  the  draftsmen’s 
department  crowded. 

Miss  Scott  wanted  the  women  to 
brin^  homemade*  cookies.  But  Mr. 
Wi*^^  ^poon’s  married  stenographer 
saic  ,^3  would  rather  have  the  time  oflF 
to  go  shopping^®  than  to  “waste  it”  on 
an  office  party. 

Evelyn  remembered  longingly  how 
simple  it  had  once  been  to  go“  to  Mom 
or  to  teachers  with  her  problems.  Now 
she  was  grown,  on  her  own.  As  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  big  boss,  she  had^*  to  accept 
responsibility. 

She’d  ask  other  girls  in  the  building 
how  Christmas  is  kept  in  their  offices,^® 
she  decided. 

She  ran  across  Monica  first,  but 
Monica  didn’t  have  much  to  say  about 
a  party. 

“Grab**  your  chance  to  nick  him  for 
a  swanky  present,”  was  her  only  ad¬ 
vice.  “I’m  hinting  to  my  boss  about  a 
compact*®  and  lipstick  set  in  the  jewel- 
ry-«tore  window.” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t!”  Evelyn  blushed. 
“I  wouldn’t  want  to.” 

Monica*®  gave  way  to  Mrs.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  a  wispy  little  woman  perhaps 
twenty  years  older  than  Evelyn.  “We 
have**  a  little  tree  in  our  office,  and 


everybody  buys  a  ten-cent  present  for 
the  one  whose  name  he  draws.  Dime** 
gifts  aren’t  exactly  thrilling,  but  there’s 
no  sense  wasting  money.  Half  the  time 
you  get  something  you  can’t  use,  what¬ 
ever*®  the  cost!” 

Maybe,  thought  Evelyn,  I  could  get 
some  clever  little  favor  for  each  one 
from  Mr.  Ward.  And  they*®  might  all 
like  to  chip  in  to  buy  a  gift  for  him; 
or  would  that  be  permissible?  In  some 
companies,  she  knew,  employees** 
couldn’t  give  presents  to  an  executive. 

When  she  left,  at  five  o’clock,  she 
still  was  ^ping  for  ideas.**  With  last- 
minute  chores  for  Mr.  Ward,  it  had 
been  a  tiring  day,  but  she  was  not 
ready  to  rest.  Besides  searching**  the 
stores  for  the  little  gifts  she  might  need 
for  the  office,  she  must  try  to  catch  up 
on  her  own  holiday  shopping.** 

■  Evelyn  was  excited  to  be  downtown 
during  the  Christmas  season.  Every 
lamp  post  wore  its  own  gay*®  mas¬ 
querade.  Lighted  stars  and  bells  swung 
from  tinsel  strands  at  intervals  across 
the  street.  A  smell  of  pine  and  spruce 
was  in*®  the  air,  and  a  cold  tang  that 
promised  snow.  Store  windows  beck¬ 
oned  with  holiday  baubles  and  unac¬ 
customed  treasures.**  A  tinkling  bell 
called  her  to  put  a  few  coins  in  a  kettle 
for  the  poor.  Evelyn  thrilled  with  pride 
that  it  was  her**  own  money  she  gave, 
earned  through  her  personal  efforts 
and  skill. 

At  first  she  fairly  danced  from  store 
to  store,  counter  to*®  counter.  Gradu¬ 
ally  her  progress  slowed  along  the 
crowded  aisles.  Her  eyes  grew  des¬ 
perate.  Where  were  those  cleverly*® 
appropriate  gifts?  Everything  either 
cost  too  much,  or  wasn’t  worth  wrap¬ 
ping  in  fancy  paper! 
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In  her  fatigue**  and  disappointment, 
Evelyn  found  it  easy  to  feel  sorry  for 
herself.  If  only  she  had  a  lot  of** 
money,  playing  Santa  Claus  would  be 
so  simple!  Unshed  tears  stung  her  eyes 
as  she  pushed  hard  against  a  heavy 
outer**  door— and  nearly  bumped  into 
a  serviceman  on  crutches. 

“Missed  me!”  His  cheery  laugh  cut 
off  her  quick  apology.**  “Just  hold  the 
door,  will  you?  Thanks!  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas!” 

Evelyn  stared.  An  old  proverb 
stabbed  her  conscience.  Something 
about,*®  “I  cried  because  I  had  no  shoes, 
until  I  met  a  man  who  had  no  feet.” 
Shame  overwhelmed  her.  The  service¬ 
man  had*®  feet,  but  useless  ones,  de¬ 
manding  crutches.  She  had  been  fret¬ 
ting— and  he  looked  so  gloriously  hap¬ 
py!  Maybe  it*^  was  because  he  felt  a 
special  thrill  seeing  the  Christmas 
lights,  the  stores,  the  hurrying  crowds, 
after  nothing  to  look**  at  but  bare  hos¬ 
pital  walls! 

■  The  Friday  before  Christmas  came 
Evelyn  tried  to  keep  her  mind  on  her 
work,  but  thoughts*®  of  the  Christmas 
party  that  would  start  later  on  that 
afternoon  kept  dancing  in  her  head. 
She  knew,  without  a  doubt,*®  that  it 
would  be  a  good  party. 

Tied  with  a  crimson  bow,  a  heavy 
carton  stood  beside  her  desk.  This  was 
a  gift**  to  Mr.  Ward  from  all  his  em¬ 
ployees.  In  spite  of  her  earlier  doubts 
about  presenting  him  with  a  gift,** 
Evelyn  somehow  felt  no  embarrassment 
now.  She  had  even  collected  more  in 
contributions  for  it  than  she**  once  sup¬ 
posed  she  dared. 

All  morning  little  gifts  came  in  from 
salesmen  and  special  customers.  On 
every  desk  in**  the  whole  office  were 
other  gifts,  all  gaily  wrapped. 

The  party  was  to  start  when  Mr. 
Ward  arrived,  and  at  three  o’clock** 
he  strode  in,  hat  and  overcoat  dusted 
with  snow.  People  began  to  gather 
around  Evelyn’s  desk,  as  she*®  led  Mr. 
Ward  to  the  big  box.  “Your  Christmas 
present  from  all  of  us,”  she  said,  and 
everyone  cheered. 

“Good  grief!”  exclaimed*^  Mr.  Ward 
when  the  package  was  opened.  "What 
on  earth  .  .  .  .” 

“It’s  a  movie  projector,”  Evelyn  said, 
and  then  added**  hastily,  “but  now  we 
have  to  take  it  downstairs,  because  the 
real  Christmas  party  is  going  to  be  in*® 
the  lobby.” 

“Everyone  in  the  whole  building  is 
coming,”  someone  else  added. 

Mr.  Ward  looked  perplexed,  but  he®® 
picked  up  the  projector  and  headed  for 
the  elevators.  The  others  gathered  up 
their  packages  and  joined  him.®* 
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Down  in  the  lobby  a  curious  sight 

greeted  them.  There  was  not  only  the 
ig  Christmas  tree,  festooned  in  red 
and“  silver,,  but  a  box  almost  as  big 
as  a  desk  standing  beside  it.  On  one 
side  it  bore  a  gay  sign,  “Merry  Christ- 
mas'^^  to  the  Vets  at  Mercy  Hospital.” 

Before  Evelyn  had  time  to  explain  to 
Mr.  Ward,  she  saw  his  puzzle®*  ex¬ 
pression  change  to  one  of  delight.  He 
hoisted  the  projector  on  his  shoulder 
^ain  and  marched  over  to®®  the  box. 
Tnere  was  a  big  grin  on  his  face  as  he 
set  the  package  carefully  down  in  it. 

Before  long  the  lobby®®  was  filled 
with  people  from  all  the  other  oflBces, 
laughing,  excited  people.  Every  per¬ 
son  added  his®^  gift  to  the  big  box,  and 
Evelyn  thought  she  had  never  seen  a 
happier  crowd.  There  was  no  music; 
but  someone®®  led  ofiF,  and  they  were 
all  singing  carols. 

Even  Monica  came,  with  her  whole 
oflBce  force. 

•  Evelyn  felt  a  tug  at  her  sleeve.  Mrs. 
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McIntosh  handed  her  a  colorful,  warm 
lap  robe,  tied  with  a  broad  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  “I  never®®  spend  much,”  she  said, 
“but  all  this  cost  was  just  the  yam.” 

Evelyn  hid  her  face  in  the  soft  wool. 
She  knew  what  it  meant®^  to  be  so 
happy  you  could  cry. 

As  she  put  the  robe  into  the  box,  a 
cheer  went  up,  and  thunderous  ap¬ 
plause.  The®*  building  superintendent 
blocked  Evelyn  as  she  turned  away. 
“They  want  you  to  ride  in  the  tmck 
that’s  waiting  outside®*  to  take  the  gifts 
to  the  hospital,”  he  said. 

Flustered,  she  looked  about  for  Mr. 
Ward. 

“Of  course,  go,”  her  employer®®  in¬ 
sisted,  smiling.  “I’m  so  proud  of  your 
party  that  I’d  even  like  to  come  along 
to  help  distribute  the®®  gifts.” 

Riding  in  the  tmck  through  the 
snow,  he  said  to  her  earnestly,  “Thank 
you,  Evelyn.  None  of  us  could  have 
arranged®®  a  better  Christmas  party.” 
(1325) 


A  story  about  two  girls  who  were  secretaries 


EDITH  M.  DEAN 

■  The  first  thing  Molly  Scott  saw  that 
Tuesday  morning  when  she  came  into 
the  oflBce  was  Clarice  Emory  perched 
on'  the  edge  of  her  desk.  Clarice  tossed 
her  long  dark  hair  from  her  shoulders 
and  grinned  cynically. 

Molly  returned  a  contrived*  smile. 
Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  smile  at 
Clarice,  but  Molly  tried. 

“Now  I  know  why  you’ve  been  put¬ 
ting  in  overtime*  here  this  week,”  Cla¬ 
rice  accused.  “You  must  want  that  job 
upstairs  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Hanley 
pretty  bad.” 

“Mr.®  Hanley?”  Molly’s  soft  brown 
eyes  registered  incomprehension.  What 
was  Clarice  talking  about? 

“Yes.  Mr.  David^  A.  Hanley.  The 
division  manager.  Miss  Innocence.” 

“But— but— ” 

■  “Don’t  pretend  you  didn’t  know  he 
needed  a®  secretary.  And,  above  all, 
don’t  tell  me  you  fell  for  that  line  they 
handed  out  when  we  came  to  work  in 
the  typing^  department.”  She  folded 
her  hands  and  squeaked  in  distorted 
mimicry,  “If  you  work  hard,  girls,  and 
perform  your  duties*  eflBciently,  pro¬ 
motions  will  be  yours.” 

Clarice  shot  to  her  feet.  “Well,  may¬ 
be  you  fell  for  it,  but  I  didn’t.®  I  don’t 
let  them  push  me  around,  I  dont  work 
overtime,  and  maybe  I  kill  a  few  min¬ 
utes  during  the  day— but'®  wait  and  see 
who  gets  the  job  in  the  plush  oflBce 
upstairs!” 


Molly  watched  Clarice  march  back 
to  her  own  desk.  Trying  to"  convince 
that  contentious  young  lady  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  division  manager’s  oflBce 
was  news  to  Molly'*  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.  It  wotdd  be  a  good  job,  with 
quite  an  advance  in  salary.  Did  she 
dare  hope— 

■  “Oh,  go'®  to  work,”  she  scolded  her¬ 
self.  But  her  fingers  failed  to  snap  the 
typewriter  keys  with  their  usual  speed. 

It  was  late'®  that  same  afternoon 
when  Clarice  came  strutting  back  to 
Molly’s  desk.  She  put  a  long  finger 
on  top  of  her  head,  did'®  a  neat  pirou¬ 
ette  before  Molly,  and  finished  her  per¬ 
formance  with  a  sweeping  bow. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?  I  start'®  to 
work  upstairs  tomorrow  morning.” 

“Clarice,  that’s  wonderful!  I’m  glad 
for  you.”  Molly  tried  to  force  sincerity'* 
into  her  voice  and  into  her  heart. 

“Little  Clarice  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  herself  without  getting  pushed 
around.”'® 

■  She  started  to  move  away.  Then  she 
turned  back.  “By  the  way,  Mr.  Bryant 
wants  you  to  come  into  his  oflBce.”  She'® 
glanced  at  her  watch  significantly,  and 
a  malicious  edge  appeared  in  her  voice. 
“He  probably  wants  you  to  work*® 
overtime  again.” 

A  hasty  red  surged  painfully  into 
Molly’s  face.  She  gathered  up  her  note¬ 
book  and  pen  and*'  walked  toward  her 
boss’s  oflBce  at  the  rear  of  the  big  room. 

“No  dictation  this  time,  Molly.  Sit 
down,”  Mr.  Bryant**  said.  “And,  in¬ 


cidentally,  I  don’t  believe  I  thanked 
you  for  staying  overtime  last  night” 
Molly  slipped  down  uneasily**  onto 
the  edge  of  the  designated  chair.  Mr. 
Bryant  shoved  the  papers  on  his  desk 
to  one  side. 

“Molly,*®  die  Machine  Shop  needs 
a  department  clerk.  I  know  most  of 
the  girls  hate  to  work  in  the  factory, 
and  I*®  usually  let  them  decide.  How¬ 
ever,  this  time  Mr.  Hanley,  the  division 
manager,  has  asked  that  you  be*®  sent 
out  there;  so,  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
send  you.” 

■  Mr.  Bryant  talked  fast,  as  though  he 
were  afraid  he  might  lose  the**  courage 
to  finish  his  speech.  “There  is  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature— a  small  raise.  Wear 
slacks  in  the  morning  and  report  to** 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  Machine  Shop  fore¬ 
man.” 

Molly  arose  on  legs  that  had  sudden¬ 
ly  turned  to  rubber.  “Yes,  sir,”  she*® 
said  weakly,  prying  the  words  oflF  her 
unyielding  tongue. 

Molly  heard  the  Machine  Shop  noise 
as  only  one  accustomed®®  to  the  quiet 
of  the  oflBce  could  hear  it.  No  wonder 
the  girls  hated  the  factory.  And  she 
was  here  at  the*'  division  manager’s 
special  request.  That  was  a  new  low. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  a  quiet  man,  but 
friendly.  His**  “oflBce”  was  two  desks 
turned  back  to  back  on  one  side  of 
the  shop. 

“You’ll  have  to  learn  most  of  the 
work  by  yourself,”  he  said.**  “I  can’t 
be  at  my  desk  very  much,  and  my  other 
girl  left  quite  suddenly.” 

A  man  in  a  blue  smock  whisked  Mr.*® 
Lawson  away  before  he  could  say  more. 
Molly  pushed  her  taflfy-colored  curls 
behind  her  ears  and  started  searching*® 
through  the  files.  Perhaps  the  other 
clerk  had  left  a  notebook  of  her  duties. 
At  least,  she  could  become  acquainted 
with*®  the  forms  she  would  use. 

■  Molly  was  still  searching  when  she 
felt  a  hand  on  her  elbow.  She  turned 
to  face  a  smiling  girl,**  who  said,  “You 
must  be  Molly.  I’m  Anna,  the  time¬ 
keeper,  and  I’ve  come  to  show  you  how 
to  handle  the  time  cards.” 

The**  girl  lifted  a  book  oflE  the  top 
of  the  file  cabinet  and  placed  it  on  the 
desk.  “Each  morning  you  record  the 
time*®  of  the  Machine  Shop  personnel 
in  this  book  before  I  collect  the  cards. 
Then,  on  Mondays,  you  report  the  time 
for®®  the  week  to  the  factory  superin¬ 
tendent.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember  seeing  the 
form.  I  wondered  what  it  was®'  for.” 

Anna  smiled  encouragingly.  “You’ll 
get  along  all  right.  I  know  it  seems 
like  the  end  of  the  world  when  you 
first®*  come  out  here,  but  you’ll  find 
you’re  in  a  good  crowd.” 

Molly  tried  to  return  the  smile,  but 
it  wasn’t  easy.  (858) 

(To  be  continued  next  month.) 
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Now  I  Hunt  Big  Game 

Who  but  a  secretary  would  ever  think  of  taking 
a  dictating  machine  into  a  jungle? 


HELEN  POST 

B  I  met  the  Gray  Audograph  in  May 
at  the  New  York  oflBce  where  I  worked. 
At  first,  I  resented  the  intrusion^  of  a 
dictating  machine,  mainly  because  it 
permitted  my  boss  to  dictate  all  week 
end,  which  meant  extra  work*  for  me 
on  Monday.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
realize,  though,  that  Audograph  actu¬ 
ally  saved  me  time,  and*  we  Mgan  to 
get  along  nicely  from  then  on. 

But  omer  thoughts  were  in  my  head, 
too.  Ideas  of  escaping^  civilization  for 
a  few  months  suddenly  began  to  haunt 
me.  Call  it  spring  fever,  if  you  like,  but 
I  think®  I  was  just  tired  of  business, 
and  I  wanted  out. 

By  the  end  of  June,  my  plan  was 
set.  I  would  go  to  South  America®  with 
my  own  Audograph  as  traveling  com¬ 
panion.  My  plan:  a  hunting  trip  in  the 
Brazilian  jimgles^  with  my  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sasha  Siemel.  A  very  hot 
July  20  found  Audie  and  me  on  a  ship* 
at  Pier  34  in  Brooklyn  with  about 
twenty  well-wishers  jammed  into  our 
cabin  for  a  farewell  party.®  Everyone 
recorded  something  on  Audie— a  song, 
a  joke,  or  a  message  of  Godspeed. 
Many  weeks  later,^®  die  recording  was 
a  comfort  when  I  became  homesick. 

This  was  Audio’s  first  experience  out¬ 
side  of  an  oflBce,^^  and  I  had  the  feeling 
that  she  was  enjoying  this  release  from 
"Dear  Sir”  and  “Yours  very  truly”  as 
much  as^*  I  was. 

B  On  the  boat,  I  dictated  a  daily  diary 
to  the  machine  and  recorded  the  high 
lights  of  the**  trip,  such  as  songfests 
and  the  Captain’s  diimer.  Everyone, 
including  the  crew,  was  fascinat^  by 
the**  flexibility  of  my  compact  little 
companion,  and  I  was  deluged  with 
requests  to  “play  it  back.”  The  reaction*® 
was  always  the  same.  Faces  beamed 
and  there  were  exclamations  of  “^^y, 
that  doesn’t  sound  like  my  voicel” 

After  fifteen**  days,  the  ship  arrived 
in  Rio.  Then  from  Rio,  we  flew  by 
Panair  to  Campo  Grande— about  a 
thousand**  miles.  There  we  boarded  a 
wood-'buming  train,  which  would  take 
us  far  inland  to  Miranda.  We  creaked 
and  groaned  along  at**  twenty  miles  an 
hour  for  over  two  hundred  miles  and 
finally  steamed  into  Miranda,  covered 
with  so  much  red*®  dust  that  I  looked 


more  like  the  local  Indians  than  they 
did.  Here  a  truck  waited  to  drive  us 
to  the  Miranda*®  Estancia,  a  British- 
owned  cattle  ranch  in  the  middle  of  a 
clearing  in  the  densest  jungle  in  the 
world.**  This  was  one  of  the  worst 
rides  I  have  ever  had.  For  twenty-five 
miles  we  climbed  over  anthills,  wash¬ 
outs,  fallen  trees, *2  and  other  formidable 
objects  strewn  over  the  narrow  road 
that  struggled  through  the  jungle.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  ride  my**  arms  ached  from 
clinging  to  Audie  with  all  my  strength 
to  check  her  mad  lurches. 

B  We  stayed  at  the  Miranda  Eslancia^^ 
for  four  days,  and  I  wrote  my  diary 
by  hand.  Audie  and  the  jungle  cur¬ 
rent  didn’t  agree  at  all.  On*®  August 
12  we  piled  into  the  truck  again  to 
return  to  the  station  and  continue  the 
journey  to  the  Siemels’**  camp.  This 
was  my  ultimate  destination,  since  I 
was  to  hunt  with  the  noted  Sasha 
Siemel. 

The  same  old**  train  hauled  us 
through  the  red  dust  and  jungle  again 
for  about  four  hours,  from  Miranda  to 
Guaycruse  (thirty-five*®  inhabitants), 
where  we  were  met  by  two  of  the  In¬ 
dians  employed  by  Mr.  Siemel,  with 
three  extra  horses.  After*®  a  six-hour 
journey,  we  reached  the  Miranda  River. 
Here  we  loaded  luggage  and  saddles 
into  a  forty-foot*®  mahogany  dugout 
canoe  and  finished  the  long  journey  to 
the  Siemels’  camp. 

Their  home  was  a  houseboat  made** 
of  mahogany,  with  three  rooms  and  a 
small  outdoor  kitchen  in  back.  In  this 
houseboat,  they  had  made  a  thousand- 
mile**  trip  down  the  Paraguay  River 
and  over  many  other  small  waterways. 
It  was  now  perched  on  the  riverbank** 
surrounded  by  a  palm-wood  fence.  My 
hut  was  some  two  hundred  yards  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  riverbank,  and  only 
thirty**  feet  away  from  three  full- 
grown  tigers,  whose  cages  were  good 
and  strong,  I  was  glad  to  note. 

B  After  our  long  journey,  the*®  camp 
on  the  riverbank  looked  peaceful  and 
pleasant,  and  there  Audie  and  I  spent 
several  wonderful  months. 

We  had**  troubles,  of  course,  but 
they  weren’t  serious.  Audio’s  motor  did 
not  arrive  for  almost  a  month,  and  then 
it  refused**  to  work  on  the  local  “pastel 
shade”  of  gasoline.  After  Mr.  Siemel 


took  the  motor  apart,  cleaned  it,**  and 
did  everything  we  knew  to  make  it  go, 
we  suddenly  spied  in  the  instruction 
book,  “Use  only  mhite*®  gasoline.” 

When  I  had  about  given  up,  an  In¬ 
dian  who  couldn’t  read  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish  studied  the  diagrams*®  in  the  in¬ 
struction  booklet,  and  in  two  hours  he 
made  the  motor  run  perfectly  on  the 
“pastel”  gasoline**  we  had. 

Now  Audie  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
working  together,  recording  bird  and 
animal  voices.  Almost**  every  night  I 
cranked  up  and  hooked  in  my  exten¬ 
sion  cord  so  I  could  put  the  mike  in 
front  of  the  tiger**  cages  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  mating  call.  For  two  months 
nothing  happened,  and  then  one  night 
I  caught  it.  During**  this  time,  too,  I 
recorded  a  peccary,  an  anteater,  sev¬ 
eral  monkeys,  and  many  birds.  The 
swamp  noises*®  (frogs,  tree  toads,  and 
crickets)  were  captured  at  the  edge  of 
the  jungle,  where  a  big  pond  had  ap¬ 
peared  during  a  storm. 

B  One*®  morning  when  I  started  to 
dictate,  I  knew  something  was  wrong. 
The  volume  light  was  lit  steadily  and 
there  was  a**  queer  noise.  I  opened  the 
machine  and  round  one  of  the  largest 
spiders  I  had  ever  seen— fully  three 
inches  squarel**  I  ran  to  the  houseboat, 
got  a  long  pair  of  tweezers  and  the 
hypo  needle,  and  gave  it  a  shot.  I  now 
have  the*®  spider  as  a  souvenir.  Not 
too  long  after  this,  I  found  another  one 
of  these  spiders  in  the  coil  of  the®* 
motor.  Audio’s  life  was  indeed  exciting. 

One  night  a  sharp  noise  woke  me.  I 
pulled  my  .38  from  under  my®*  pillow 
and  cautiously  peered  out  through  the 
opening  in  my  mosquito  netting.  In  the 
center  of  my  hut  was®*  a  horse.  He 
had  nosed  Audie  off  the  table  onto  the 
ground.  I  didn’t  test  her  that  night; 
but,  the  next  morning,  I®*  was  greatly 
relieved  to  find  she  worked  as  efficient¬ 
ly  as  ever. 

Early  in  December  (after  I  had 
shot®*  my  jaguar  and  recorded  dozens 
of  animal  calls),  I  decided  to  leave. 

B  The  trip  back  to  Rio  through  the®® 
jungle  was  even  worse  than  the  trip  in 
had  been,  but  Audie  and  I  both  weath¬ 
ered  it.  It  was  good  to  reach  the  har¬ 
bor,®*  finally,  and  to  lay  eyes  on  the 
ship  that  would  take  us  back  to  civihza- 
tion  after  these  many  months.®* 

I  must  say  I  think  that  Audie  en¬ 
joyed  the  whole  trip.  Certainly  she  had 
every  excuse  for  quitting  on  the®*  job— 
the  wrong  currents  and  fuel,  lots  of 
rough  treatment  in  transit,  rain,  and  a 
damp  tropical  climate.  But  in  spite®® 
of  all  these  hardships,  she  performed 
as  smoothly  and  efficiently  in  the  jun¬ 
gle  as  she  now  does  at  home. 

And  she*®  and  I  are  already  planning 
our  next  trip— perhaps  to  Tibet!  (1211) 
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Prepare  your  students  for  better  jobs  with  Royal  Electric 


Day  by  day  more  Royal  Electrics  are  being  placed  in 
offices  all  over  the  country. 

That  is  one  reason  why  so  many  schools  are  offering 
instruction  on  the  superb  electric  typewriter. 

But  more  important  —  the  student  who  is  equipped 
to  operate  the  Royal  Electric  often  secures  a  better 
position. 

Consider  these  Royal  Electric  advantages  in  teaching : 

1.  The  appeal  of  typing  on  the  remarkable  Royal 

electric-powered  keyboard ! 

2.  The  scientifically  designed  “Comfort  Slope”  feature 


STANDARD  •  PORTABLE  •  ELECTRIC 

Made  by  the  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 

“Magic"  and  “Touch  Control”  are  registered  trade-marks  of 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 


of  the  Royal  keyboard  which  gives  ideal  finger  control. 

3.  It  is  a  fully  standard  keyboard,  too. 

4.  “Touch  Control”  allows  the  pupil  to  touch-condi¬ 
tion  the  keyboard  to  her  needs. 

5.  “Magic”  Margin  encourages  the  pupil  to  learn 
proper  placement  of  typed  material  on  the  sheet 
through  easy,  instant  margin-setting. 

Are  you  preparing  your  students  for  better  jobs  with 
Royal  Electric? 

Ask  your  Royal  Representative  to  demonstrate  the 
Royal  Electric  Typewriter  to  your  classes. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  D-5 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  my  students  to  see  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Electric,  without  obligation 
to  rAe. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

SCHOOL _ 

L.... 


DECEMBER,  1951 
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Typing  Fallacies 


(Continued  from  page  184) 

that  I  was  completely  ignorant  of  how 
to  use  less  hand  motion.  If  my  mind 
had  been  focused  on  accomplishing  this, 
I  may  have  attempted  to  do  the  wrong 
thing,  anyway. 

1  say  this  because  I  had  always  as¬ 
sumed  that  in  order  to  gain  more  speed 
it  was  necessary  not  to  lift  the  fingers 
too  high  above  Ae  keyboard  but,  rather, 
to  “hug”  the  keys.  Proof  of  the  in¬ 
correctness  of  my  assumption  was  af¬ 
forded  some  time  later  while  watching 
a  film  showing  Albert  Tangora  in  ac¬ 
tion.  When  I  observed  the  manner  in 
which  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were 
held,  especially  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers— almost  perfectly  straight,  and 
high  above  the  keyboard,  contrary  to 
all  popular  descriptions— I  suddenly 
realized  that  there  is  no  one  fixed  and 
correct  technique  for  striking  the  keys; 
the  hand  position  varies  as  the  speed 
increases.  “Correct  typing  skills  are  not 
fixed  habits;  they  are  flexible  and  plas¬ 
tic,  susceptible  to  change  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  speed,  accuracy,  and  economy 
of  motion  and  energy,  even  among  ex¬ 
perts.”® 

•  From  a  teaching  standpoint  the 
important  thing  is  to  demonstrate,  as 
frequently  as  is  necessary,  good  typing 
form  at  various  speeds  and  to  have  the 
students  imitate  you.  If  they  will  make 
the  attempt  to  improve— whether  it  be 
their  stroking,  accuracy,  speed,  fluency 
—they  wiU  improve.  It  is  intensive 
eflFort  that  educates;  and,  if  there  is  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  perform  as  his  teacher  does,  he  will 
take  the  vital  steps  forward. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  correct  any 
weaknesses  he  observes  in  his  pupils 
and  to  encourage  them  to  put  forth 
their  best  eflForts  at  all  times.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  task  to  guide  the  student  along 
the  right  path.  How?  By  controlling 
the  conditions  under  which  learning 
takes  place.  It  is  he  who  sets  the  stage. 
By  use  of  the  proper  lighting,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  props,  the  projection 
of  his  personality,  and  demonstration 
of  the  performance  he  desires,  he  can 
play  upon  his  pupils’  emotions  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  senses  and  intellects  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  eager  to 
do  his  bidding. 

For  example,  after  the  keyboard  is 
introduced,  the  teacher  can  demonstrate 
at  a  typing  rate  of  about  20  to  30  warn 
and  urge  the  students  to  imitate  his 
rhythm  and  speed.  In  this  way,  they 
will  soon  arrive  at  the  jjoint  where  they 
are  “short-circuiting”— that  is,  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  printed  letter  with  a  single, 

*Blackstone,  E.  G.,  and  Smith,  Sofrona  L., 
“Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting,’* 
Second  Edition.  New  York;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
(1949),  p.  87. 


direct,  letter-making  movement  instead 
of  the  complicated  mental  processes  and 
faulty  motions  common  to  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  efforts.  Nothing  need  be  said  by 
the  instructor  about  trying  to  respond 
to  the  copy  in  the  more  economical 
manner.  In  fact,  any  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  would  serve  only  to  hinder  the 
student’s  progress.  Instead,  he  is  lead 
into  it  naturally  by  trying  to  imitate  the 
teacher’s  demonstration.  Forcing  the 
average  student  to  think  about  “how” 
he  performs  the  task  in  hand  and  mak¬ 
ing  him  conscious  of  the  mechanical 
details  involved  serves  only  to  confuse 
him.  His  attention  must  be  focused 
on  the  goal  he  is  seeking  to  attain;  and, 
in  skill  work,  this  is  best  accomplished 
through  imitation  of  a  good  model. 

•  Conclusion:  Don’t  make  your  stu¬ 
dents  aware  of  the  mental  processes 
and  the  mechanical  details  of  the  skill 
of  typing.  Focus  their  attention  on  the 
goal  you  wish  them  to  attain;  use  all 
the  “tricks  of  the  trade”  in  making  them 
desire  to  achieve  the  objective  set;  and 
use  teacher  demonstration,  with  pupil 
imitation,  as  much  as  possible  in  gain¬ 
ing  this  end. 


O.  G.  A.  Contest  and 
Membership  Copy 

■  Initiative  is  vision  vitalized.  There 
is  no  quality  of  more  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  you  in  your^  claim  to  success 
in  business  than  being  able  to  see  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  and  ar¬ 
ranging  to  do  them.®  With  this  ability 
a  young  man  or  woman  soon  rises  to  a 
position  of  power  and  trust.  The  busi¬ 
ness®  world  needs  such  people.  They 
inspire  others  to  follow  their  leadership. 

Successful  careers  are  made  of  good 
hard  work^  by  those  who  believe  that 
we  all  are  endowed  with  the  talents  for 
success  if  we  would  nourish  them  with 
study  and®  learning! 

Practice  for  the  perfection  of  any 
art  or  skill  can  be  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing  if  we  put®  heart  and  soul  into  it. 
And  the  joy  of  winning  is  boundless. 

(131) 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test  for 
December 

Dear  Kate,  How  about  joining  us 
again  this  year  singing  Christmas 
Carols?  Remember  the  good  time  we 
had  last  year^  and  the  nice  reception 
we  got  from  all  the  neighbors?  We’re 
going  to  hire  a  horse  and  sleigh— that 
will  make  it  even®  more  fun.  The  group 
will  leave  from  Helen’s  and  go  back 
there  later  in  the  evening  for  coffee  and 
cake. 

We  all  hope  you®  can  make  it.  Let 
us  know  as  soon  as  possible.  Ruth  (69) 
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Wits  and  Wass 

■  Preacher  (briefing  the  organist): 
Now,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon.  I’m 
going  to  ask  for  donations  to  the  build¬ 
ing  fund.  I’ll  tell  everyone  who’s  ready 
to  contribute  to  stand  up— and  right 
then  I  want  you  to  play  appropriate 
music. 

Organist:  What  do  you  mean  “ap¬ 
propriate  music”? 

Preacher:  The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,  man.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

■  “You  have  a  nice  collection  of  books, 
but  you  need  more  shelves.” 

“Yes,  but  nobody  seems  to  lend  me . 
shelves.” 

■  Jim:  Yes,  the  engagement  is  off— she- 
won’t  marry  me. 

Joe:  Why  is  that?  Didn’t  you  tell  her 
about  your  rich  uncle? 

Jim:  I  sure  did.  Now  she’s  my  aunt. 

■  Mother:  Now,  Junior,  be  a  good  boy 
and  say  “Ah-h,”  so  that  the  doctor  can 
get  his  finger  out  of  your  mouth! 

■  “How  did  you  find  the  weather 
when  you  were  away?” 

“I  just  stepped  outside  and  there  it 
was!” 

■  Tax  Collector:  You  should  pay  your 
taxes  with  a  smile. 

Taxpayer:  I’d  love  to,  but  they  insist 
on  cash. 

B  The  man  in  the  restaurant  was  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  cutting  his  steak.  Finally 
he, called  the  waiter. 

“I  can’t  cut  this  steak.  Take  it  back 
and  bring  me  another.” 

“Sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  after 
closely  inspecting  the  steak.  “Can’t  take 
it  back,  you  bent  it.” 
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